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A prolific dramatist who has recently added 
When Ladies Meet to the long list of popu- 
lar successes which now extends over more 
than a quarter century of history in the 
Broadway theatre. (Photograph by White) 





RACHEL CROTHERS 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Changing Standards — The Lack 


of New Playwrights — False 
Prophets — Poet’s Protest 


— courage for experiment in the 
theatre comes as often from the ex- 
perienced professional worker as from 
the ambitious and youthful amateur. 
This fact has been given ample illustra- 
tion of late by playwrights of long 
standing who are willing to break 
down the unsound tradition which de- 
mands first performance of a play in 
New York, as a sine qua non of pro- 
fessional success. Last month the Cleve- 
land Playhouse opened its season with 
the world-premiére of 4 Very Great 
Man by Jack Haussman and A. E. 
Thomas, a dramatist whose name has 
been associated with the American 
theatre for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. William F. McDermott, writing 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, comes 
directly to the point when he says: “A 
few years ago the Playhouse would not 
have had the chance to present a new 
play by so experienced a craftsman as 
A. E. Thomas. He would have thought 
of the Playhouse as one of those funny 
little local theatres where art and ama- 
teurs mingle unequally, and he would 
not have trusted his property in its 
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Curtain Design by Albert 
Johnson for Americana 


4% HE lasting spell of La Dame aux 
Camellias has brought still an- 
other Marguerite Gauthier to the 
stage. While New York audiences 
have been divided over the merits of 
concurrent performances by Eva Le 
Gallienne and Lillian Gish, Paris 
theatre-goers have been seeing Fal- 
conetti (best known in America for 
her remarkable portrayal of the name 
part in the motion picture, The Pas- 
sion of Joan of Arc) as Dumas’ for- 
lorn heroine. 
* 

A* undertaking that book pub- 

lishers in the past have an- 
nounced with fanfare of trumpets 
has been accomplished without fuss or 
feathers by that energetic and read- 
able journal, The Billboard—the 
making of a usable and comprehensive 
year-book of the New York theatre. 
The Billboard Index of the New 
York Legitimate Stage is by far the 
best volume of its kind to date. Its 
summaries of the 1931-32 season are 
accurately made and significant. Its 
lists of players, managers, designers, 
agents, etc. are invaluable to the prac- 
tical theatre worker.  Attractively 
printed and arranged, it will be wel- 
comed wherever a comprehensive 
theatre reference book is in demand. 
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B* way of pointing up Mr. Kyrle 
Fletcher’s argument in favor of 
theatre collecting there appear in the 
latest catalogue of Maggs Brothers, 34 
and 35 Conduit Street, London, W., 
two items that should arouse the 
covetous collector of theatre books to 
action; the description itself telling a 
dramatic story of exciting days in the 
theatre: “[Whitehead ( Paul.) ] Que- 
ries Upon Queries, to be answered by 
the Male-content Player. For the 
Satisfaction of the Publick, in regard 
to the present Dispute between them 
and the Manager. . . [Guthrie 
(William).] A Full Answer to Que- 
ries Upon Queries. In which the 
Conduct of the Players is Vindicated 
and the Misrepresentations of the 
Querist Expos’d. By a Comedian.” 
The explanatory note below these two 
items reads, in part: “Fleetwood’s 
mismanagement of the Drury Lane 
Theatre led to the serious dispute of 
1743. The actors, headed by Garrick 
and Macklin, seceded; but, failing to 
get a license to play elsewhere, were 
forced to return to Drury Lane.” 


= 

T= Hollywood land of cinema 
continues to appear as grotesque 

to the legitimate theatre world as 
ever it did in Once in a Lifetime. 
The casting of the talented and in- 
telligent young actor, Franchot Tone, 
who had gained an enviable reputa- 
tion through his appearances in The 
_ House of Connelly and Success Story 
in the theatres of Broadway, for a 
part in a motion picture entitled 
Gunman’s Moll seems, at least on the 
surface, one of the reasons why the 
cinema makes no greater inroads on 
the theatre of the flesh. Katharine 
Hepburn, a young Broadway player 
of great promise, is being advertised 
as a successor to Greta Garbo and 
photographed in the standardized 
make-up and poses of all such aspi- 
rants. And some people find amuse- 
ment in the fact that John Lodge, 
grandson of the late Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, is soon to be seen in the 
supporting cast of Honky Tonk, a 
motion picture which stars Mae West. 
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hands, preferring to have his play pro- 
duced by a Broadway company, or a 
professional stock company, or not at 
all. Mr. Thomas or any other Broad- 
way playwright, does not flatter the 
Playhouse in turning a manuscript over 
to its use. It is the other way around. 
As the Playhouse now operates it can 
produce an imaginative play more skil- 
fully and effectively than any commer- 
cial stock company and more satisfac- 
torily than any except a particularly 
well selected special company chosen 
from the ‘type’ actors on Broadway.” 


HERE is no doubt that many of 

New York’s major producers have 
waited with their major productions 
until after the Election. A large share 
of the theatres in New York are still 
dark, and there are almost as many 
closings each week as openings. Most 
of the offerings, according to the joint 
verdict of the press and the public, will 
never be missed. Where, then, is all of 
the fine work of all of the army of 
waiting playwrights that St. John 
Ervine thought would be squeezed out 
if we had a few less theatres on the 
main streets of the market? There are 
stages to spare for them all, but they 
seem to have disappeared around some 
unseen corner. Or was it perhaps true, 
as it seemed to THEATRE ARTS, that 
building endless playhouses, as we have 
done for fifteen years, in which to sell 
theatre journalism, and stage tricks, and 
personality-advertising, was not, after 
all, the way either to make playwrights 
or to build a permanent theatre audi- 
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KATHARINE CORNELL AS LUCRECE 


André Obey’s dramatization of the ancient tragic story, 
already presented by the Compagnie des Quinze in Paris 
and London, has been translated into English and adapted 
by Thornton Wilder. Directed by Guthrie McClintic, with 
Miss Cornell in the name part, and with Brian Aherne as 
Tarquin, it is one of the most eagerly anticipated dramatic 
events of the current season. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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The Cleveland Play House opened its season with 
the premiere of this new comedy by A. E. Thomas 
and Jack Haussman. Frederic McConnell directed 
the production which was warmly received by large 
audiences. (Photograph by Parade Studios ) 





THE Very GREAT MAN 

















THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


Sidney Howard’s free adaptation of Prenez Garde a 
la Peinture by René Fauchois provides a rich oppor- 
tunity for Pauline Lord as the servant in a New 
England household. (Photograph by V'andamm) 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR 


Joseph Urban has made amusingly artificial settings 
which accentuate the sentimental atmosphere of this 
operetta by Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd. (Photographs by Vandamm) 
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ence, or to create any real world of the 
theatre? Was it not, perhaps, just a 
way to sell comfortable seats to large 
crowds of pleasure seekers who were 
looking for something, anything, to do 
between a late dinner and an early sup- 
per? If we put our theatre ear to the 
ground now, might we, perhaps, hear 
something to our advantage about the 
purely commercial value of keeping the 
good things of the theatre alive, instead 
of looking forever for novelty, like a 
department store? Rachel Crothers with 
When Ladies Meet and George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber with Dinner at 
Eight have, it is true, succeeded in fill- 
ing two theatres nightly. But the heart- 
iest welcomes of the season to date 
have been accorded to two organiza- 
tions producing repertories of well tried 
plays, the Abbey Theatre and the Civic 
Repertory. Indeed the loudest applause 
of the month has gone to Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s revival of Liliom. 


HETHER or not Elmer Rice’s 

Black Sheep was one of his early 
plays, its author-producer-director still 
believed in it enough to give it produc- 
tion this year. Its immediate failure 
has significance only because Mr. Rice, 
by his sure judgment, had confounded 
many another producer and attained 
recognition as one of thee shrewdest 
men-of-the-theatre in America. Forced 
by indifferent managers to produce his 
own The Left Bank (which proved a 
highly valuable property) he continued 
his successes by presenting his Coun- 
sellor-at-Law which was even more re- 
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rT BEATER history has recently 
been enriched by chapters in 
newly published books, notably Rich- 
ard Boleslavsky’s account of the train- 
ing and practice of the Moscow Art 
Theatre Studio after the Russian 
revolution in his Lances Down, ac- 
claimed by many critics as even more 
exciting than his Way of a Lancer; 
and Lugné-Poe’s four chapters of 
memories of Eleonora Duse, which, 
under the general title of Choses Vues, 
appear in the last volume of his 
Ocuvres Libres. 


| DB prtmarsidgl na poetry seems to be 
coming into its own in Cali- 
fornia. The first Poetry Playhouse 
in America was opened in the 1931-32 
season by the University of Southern 
California on its campus at Los An- 
geles. Inspired by the work in verse 
reading begun by John Masefield at 
his home in Oxford, the founders of 
this theatre, Cloyd Duval Dalzell, 
Alta B. Hall,and Dean Ray K. Immel 
of the School of Speech of the Uni- 
versity, have established it in a perma- 
nent small playhouse, presented a suc- 
cessful first program, and are plan- 
ning others for the immediate future. 
Meanwhile at Berkeley the Univer- 
sity of California Little Theatre pro- 
duced for the first time anywhere on 
November 8th and 9th, Robinson 
Jeffers’ poem-drama, The Tower Be- 
yond Tragedy. 


Aa the Dance Reper- 
tory Theatre disbanded after its 
second season, the idea for which it 
stood was of far too great vitality to 
remain quiescent. Now, commer- 
cially, S. Hurok has accomplished 
what many an art organization has 
hoped to do, in arranging a dance 
festival for the New York winter 
season. From December 25th to 
January 6th Mary Wigman, Vi- 
cente Escudero, and Shan Kar ( Hindu 
dancer as yet unknown to New York 
audiences) will appear with their 
groups in alternating evening and 
matinee performances, an announce- 
ment applauded by all dance-lovers. 
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M“* REINHARDT has bought 
the German production rights 
of La Margrave, a new play by Al- 
fred Savoir and expects to produce it 
in Berlin and Vienna after its Paris 


run. 
* 


AMES of the authors of classics, 
names made familiar through 

their own productions, and the names 
of a few new playwrights are on the 
programs of the two French art 
theatres, L’Atelier and la Compagnie 
des Quinze, which are giving alter- 
nate productions at the ‘Théatre 
Montmartre. L’Atelier plans to pre- 
sent, under the direction of Charles 
Dullin: Le Chateau des Papes by 
André de Richaud with incidental 
music by Darius Milhaud; La Vie est 
un songe by Calderon; Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac by Moliére; and La 
Famille de Carvajal by Prosper Méri- 
mée. The productions of La Com- 
pagnie des Quinze will include: Lan- 
ceurs de graines by Jean Giono; La 
Paysanne de Vallécas by Henri Ghéon 
after Tirso de Molina; Le Coup de 
Trafalgar by Roger Vitrac; Loire 
and Venus and Adonis by André 
Obey; and Poof by Armand Salacrou. 
Many well known composers and de- 
signers are connected with these pro- 
ductions, including André Barsacq, 
Marcel Delannoy, Vakalo, Lucien 


Coutaud. 
* 


REDERIC McCONNELL is 

continuing his policy of producing 
new scripts by native playwrights at 
the Cleveland Playhouse. Following 
hard upon the success of A Very 
Great Man, comedy by A. E. Thomas 
and Jack Haussman, comes the an- 
nouncement that his program is soon 
to contain a production of Virginia's 
Husband by Everett Glass, of the 
faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia. o 


HE mise-en-scéne for a new play 

by Henri Duvernois at the Thea- 
tre des Nouveautes, Paris, is an- 
nounced as by Jacques Copeau. 
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munerative. He had acquired the rep- 
utation for matching a script to its act- 
ing and direction so skilfully that suc- 
cess was inevitable. So the failure of 
Black Sheep renewed evidence of the 
fact that no producer can always be 
right. Too many outsiders have said “I 
could have told that producer in advance 
that his play would be a flop”. Let them 
turn producers and see how soon their 
infallibility wanes. 


ERMANN HAGEDORN, in a 

brilliant dramatic poem, The 
Three Pharaohs, published by the John 
Day Company, uses the poet’s way of 
saying what becomes of a country that 
does not spend its machine-made leisure 
creatively enough to become lord of the 
machine, remaining the slave of the 
machine instead. Mr. Owen D. Young, 
whose fine prose version of the same 
argument was quoted last month, may 
be interested in these lines: 


“Liberty is waste. The wheels must turn, 
the wheels 

Must turn, must turn, the wheels must turn 
the wheels. 

I do not need free men. I need wheels, wheels. 

Free men feel, and the wheels run slowly, 

Free men think, and the wheels run wild. 

Men must be wheels, great wheels, little wheels. 

I have oil for them all. The wheels shall run 
smooth as water, 

They shall all have oil. But I will have 
nothing but wheels.” 


Oh, dark rejected, what iron-thewed and inane 
Monster possesses us? Once more the clangor 
Booms from the depths and in a thousand icy 
Caverns hangs, pulsating: “Liberty is waste! 
There must be no free men!” 


[952] 


















































An exciting moment in the Theatre Guild’s produc- 
tion of the stage adaptation of Pearl Buck’s novel by 
Owen and Donald Davis. (PhotographbyV andamm) 
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ALEXANDRA CARLISLE IN CRIMINAL AT LARGE 


This accomplished actress has returned to the stage 
after an absence of several years to lend a fine 
authority to the part of Lady Lebanon in the late 
Edgar Wallace’s melodrama of murder, madness 
and Scotland Yard. (Photograph by Vandamm) 





THE UP-TURN 


Broadway in Review 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


HEN John Howard Lawson’s bitter Processional 

startled playgoers some seven years ago it seemed that 

a new dramatic form was indeed growing before their 
very eyes. Its sudden and violent language and its equally un- 
orthodox staging were things not easily forgotten. A year later Mr. 
Lawson’s strangely exciting Nirvana filled the stage of the Green- 
wich Village Theatre with a torrent of jumbled but impassioned 
argument, and although it was nearer the conventional dramatic 
form than Processional, it still had an inarticulate vitality which 
marked Mr. Lawson as a playwright from whom something im- 
portant, or at any rate explosive, might be expected. 

And now the Group Theatre, after a diligent summer at Dover 
Furnace, has opened its second season with Success Story, marking 
Mr. Lawson’s return to the legitimate stage after four years of 
writing for Hollywood. Whatever failings it may have as a play, 
it must be set down that it is charged with a frantic, almost demon- 
iacal excitement, and that it shrieks and stamps for attention until 
it appears to have a stature it does not actually command. Cer- 
tainly the Group Theatre has shown courage and a willingness to 
venture into deeper and less familiar waters than those known to 
the average producer. 

It may be true, as Mr. Lawson recently declared in print, that 
his work with the movies has improved his craftsmanship and 
taught him discipline of a sort—but unfortunately his California 
experience does not seem to have improved his ability to breathe 
life as well as fire and smoke into his figures. In his startling 
Success Story he has nothing more startling to say than that wealth 
and power and the cruelty they breed do not bring happiness. That 
his mean and egotistical capitalist appears in the first act as a 
grumbling East Side Jewish boy attending Communist meetings 
and snarling about capitalism and exploitation while working for a 
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fancy, pre-depression advertising agency, is fantastic rather than 
significant. 

Success Story tells of the rise of Sol Ginsberg, bitter, twisted, and 
greedy. He wants money and power and his boss’s showy mistress, 
and in a few short years he gets them all. Sol knows neither sports- 
manship nor loyalty. His employer, who gives him his start, is a 
pleasant Yale graduate full of high-pressure “charm” and given to 
taking all his problems into a nearby speakeasy for solution. He is 
no match for the crafty and hard-working Sol who soon knows the 
business better than his employer, for he is devoured with both 
ambition and bitterness. And so Sol does succeed, fantastically and 
impossibly, driving his benefactor out of the firm, scorning his old 
East Side sweetheart and marrying his boss’s girl friend. He even 
comes to sitting behind his boss’s desk, a handsome circular affair 
which Mordecai Gorelik has made the focal point in his highly 
effective setting—a palatial modernistic skyscraper office. 

The Group Theatre has endowed Success Story with a spectacu- 
lar performance by Luther Adler as the play’s central figure, a fine 
one by Stella Adler as the East Side girl who stands faithfully by 
the greedy Sol, and a satisfactory one by Franchot Tone as the lazy 
but agreeable head of the advertising firm. 

Lee Strasberg’s direction, like Mr. Gorelik’s set, is built around 
the central figure to an extravagant degree, so that the supporting 
players instead of being integral parts of the performance are but 
shadows who emerge momentarily to speak to the mighty Sol and 
then recede again into outer darkness. 

To return to Mr. Lawson, it must not be supposed that, because 
Success Story is, in actuality, but a repetition of the copy-book 
maxim that money does not bring happiness, and because it con- 
forms in many outward respects to the average play, that he has 
overcome his confusion or his tendency to scribble notes on his 
newspaper as he develops his play. Mr. Lawson is still the evan- 
gelist pounding a pulpit and waving in the faces of his audiences a 
tattered gospel overwritten almost to the point of illegibility with 
corrections, marginal notes, expostulations and damnations. 

Speaking through Sol Ginsberg Mr. Lawson inveighs against big 
business, advertising, Glamour Face Cream at twenty-eight dollars 
the jar, the stock market, bankers, noisy radicals, and even Sol him- 
self. If only Mr. Lawson had been willing to let a few of his vic- 
tims go un-damned until some future plays, his argument might 
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have had more effect. Possibly The Pure In Heart, another of Mr. 
Lawson’s scripts which the Theatre Guild will shortly bring to 
New York, will offer something more substantial. 

Instead of opening the season at the Belasco Theatre with 
Katharine Cornell in Alien Corn as at first announced, Guthrie 
McClintic has elected one of the late Edgar Wallace’s scream-and- 
shudder contrivances known in England as The Case of the 
Frightened Lady, but presented in New York as Criminal at 
Large. If ever there was an example of what excellent perform- 
ances, impressive settings and intelligent direction will do for a 
shallow piece it is Criminal at Large. 

The play’s effectiveness—and it is decidedly effective in its way 
—is due to the fact that Mr. McClintic set about his casting and 
direction without apologies or economies. He has treated Mr. 
Wallace’s machine-made little play with its kit of stock characters 
and its all-absorbing “secret” as to who the murderer really is, as 
though it were serious drama, and succeeded in producing a re- 
markable illusion. It is a trick less skillful producers attempt three 
or four times each season, usually in vain. Alexandra Carlisle, re- 
tired in Chicago for some years, has returned to do a sort of Edgar 
Wallace Lady Macbeth—very patrician, very haughty and a little 
mad. Emyln Williams, who appeared in the London edition of the 
play, contributes a sinister, deliberate maniac, reminiscent of 
Charles Laughton’s meticulously deliberate lapses from sanity. 
William Harrigan, remembered for The Great God Brown and 
other plays of serious purpose, appears as Chief Detective Inspector 
Tanner from the “Yard”, while Katherine Wilson and Walter 
Kingsford are given roles most mystery play producers would toss 
to the first comer, and Cleon Throckmorton has done admirably 
with his old ancestral Prior’s Hall setting. 

The action runs true to the blueprints—there has been a murder, 
and the young Lord Lebanon complains to the detectives of his 
dominating mother, his sleep-walking fiancée and two strangely 
impudent servants. Another murder occurs, sinister red strangling 
cloths (“from India”, inevitably) turn up, there is a piercing 
shriek, a clutching hand, a little shooting and everything, in fact, 
which the patrons of such an entertainment have learned to expect 
... but Mr. McClintic’s scrupulous care never to be condescending 
or patronizing somehow makes it appear to be important. This is 
not Mr. McClintic’s first adventure in the realm of shrieks and 
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horrible deeds at midnight, for in 1928 he produced Cock Robin, 
also a murder mystery. 

Rachel Crothers has a faculty for wise and witty talk—at its 
glowing best in When Ladies Meet—which allows her gaily and 
almost brazenly to utilize accidental meetings, convenient thunder- 
showers and such time-worn devices to make her plays behave as 
she wants them to, without their ever becoming wearisome. For 
all its obviousness of manoeuvering When Ladies Meet is a warm 
and entertaining play peopled with well-drawn characters. In 
Greenwich Village the young literary set is living earnestly. We 
are introduced to Mary Howard, a young novelist, her newspaper- 
man suitor, and her publisher who is married and has a family but 
tells her that she is the great love of his life. In her latest book 
Mary has a girl just like herself, who is also in love with a married 
man. She concludes her story by bringing the girl and the wife to- 
gether to talk things over calmly and dispassionately as modern 
women should. Miss Crothers then proceeds to throw her wise 
young novelist and the publisher’s wife together in a rainy week- 
end in the country from which they cannot escape. Ignorant of 
each other’s identity, they turn to discussing Mary’s new book, the 
girl eventually admitting that it is her own story and that she her- 
self is in love with another woman’s husband. At this point Miss 
Crothers reaches out and brings the husband into the room, so that 
the two women discover that their discussion has been a great deal 
more personal than they had supposed. Bitter and shameful words 
follow which had never occurred to the young novelist, who learns 
that giving up a wife and two children is not as easy as it sounds, 
even when you are facing the prospect of a grand passion. Besides, 
the wife volunteers the information that this is about the sixth 
grand passion which has seized her husband since their marriage. 
In a third act the publisher finds himself deserted by both his wife 
and the girl, who returns to her newspaperman. 

When Ladies Meet and its rippling humor have excellent sup- 
port from Frieda Inescort as the novelist and Selena Royle as the 
wife, while Walter Abel is charming as the newspaperman. Spring 
Byington contributes another of her gay performances, this time as 
the rattle-brained hostess of a rather trying week-end in the 
country—and all in all When Ladies Meet contrives to be pleasant 
and civilized theatre. 

Another, but far less successful evening with our sophisticated 
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young people is I Loved You Wednesday which makes a des- 
perate attempt to be clever about a similar triangle. It tells of 
Vickey who had an affair in her student days in Paris, and of her 
re-encounter some years later in New York with her lover. She is 
about to return to Paris with him when she meets his wife for the 
first time and is so charmed by her that she hands her husband 
right back. The cast is embellished by such handsome performers 
as Frances Fuller and Rose Hobart, and by a second act set in a 
de luxe speakeasy which is properly glittering, but the epigrams 
and brittle wisecracks sprinkled about are leaden and lifeless. One 
has the uncomfortable feeling that they were designed on a draw- 
ing-board and later pasted into the text. 

One thing seems certain as far as such situations are concerned 
in the current plays; the men are good for nothing much but car- 
rying matches and lighters for milady’s cigarettes, while the girls 
have all the decision, the character and the color. 

The passion for world peace and an end to wars is, by its very 
nature, a colorless and negative enthusiasm. The rhythm of march- 
ing feet is infectious while that of calm and dispassionate reasoning 
is too deep to gather recruits at a bugle call. And yet Men Must 
Fight contrives to make its case against war in the face of the 
flying flags, the band, the uniforms and the cheers which seduce 
even the stoutest of pacific consciences. 

Like Spread Eagle of some years ago Men Must Fight is con- 
cerned with the swarming republics south of the Panama Canal. 
The time is 1940, by which period, supposedly, all South America 
is eager for an excuse to revenge itself for a half century of exploi- 
tation and insult from the United States. The action occurs in the 
living room of the Seward home on Fifth Avenue, Edwin Seward 
being Secretary of State while his wife is the leader of a peace 
movement. Overshadowing the household is old Madame Seward 
who frequently takes occasion to remind them that they are the 
descendants of a long line of American patriots. 

Until the war breaks the whole Seward family is engrossed with 
the cause of peace—but once the papers are filled with screaming 
headlines, the Secretary of State finds that duty and public pressure 
are more than he can withstand and he follows the popular current 
although his wife attempts to hold a protest meeting in Madison 
Square Garden in the face of a mob of angry patriots. 

Caught between these conflicting forces is young Robert Seward 
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who has been trained as a chemist and is horrified at the idea of 
war. On the other hand he is engaged to a girl whose mother is 
something of a flag-waver and whose brother is a West Point man. 
Ultimately Men Must Fight concentrates on young Robert. His 
father gets him a commission in the Air Force, newspapermen nag 
at him, editorials speak sharply of the doubtful patriotism of the 
son of the Secretary of State, and his girl is ashamed of him. 
Hooting mobs gather in front of the house and in a day or two all 
his fine enthusiasm has been exchanged for a uniform and a prop- 
erly warlike outlook. He accepts the commission, marries the girl 
and flies South as reports come in of a deadly new gas which has 
already wiped out most of the American flying forces. 

After rehearsing all the prayers, arguments, curses and maledic- 
tions which mankind long ago exhausted against his crafty enemy, 
the play closes with the roar of the aerial armada on its way to war 
and destruction pounding in through the open window while the 
boy’s family stands speechless and overwhelmed. 

In another day Men Must Fight would have been embellished 
with a more voluble flow of words, but ours is a generation right- 
fully suspicious of eloquence. The roar of the massed propellers 
must occasionally take the place of words in our theatre. Douglass 
Montgomery does well with the part of the sensitive, distraught 
boy and Janet Beecher gives the role of Laura Seward, the leader 
of the peace movement, considerable life and enthusiasm. She is no 
club-lady dallying with a Tuesday afternoon settlement of the 
world’s affairs, but an ardent and intelligent enthusiast. Alma 
Kruger plays the elderly Madame Seward, while Erin O’Brien- 
Moore appears as the fiancée. Men Must Fight was written by 
Reginald Lawrence and S. K. Lauren. 


As no season could be complete without at least one dark lady 
running about the stage and making love in pidgin-English, Lenore 
Ulric has thrown herself with considerable pyrotechnical splash 
into a florid piece of Gladys Unger’s called Nona. This season the 
energetic Miss Ulric brings the ruddy banner of sex back to the 
home grounds and portrays a temperamental German dancer tour- 
ing the United States. In Philadelphia she unwittingly picks a 
prince of the local aristocracy to be her accompanist on condition 
that he will not make love to her. Somewhere east of Denver their 
special car is stuck in a snowdrift and Miss Ulric shakes out her 
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raven locks, her negligées and her vituperative pidgin-English 
love-making. Without ever being even remotely convincing or 
moving, Miss Ulric nevertheless puts on a grand show, a sort of 
emotional circus in which she is giving an impression of what 
romance should look like in an arena when seen through field 
glasses. Opposite her is Arthur Margetson, a personable but rather 
non-committal leading man from the British musical comedy stage. 
Nona is the second production by Peggy Fears, not long ago one of 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s glorified maidens and in private Mrs. A. C. Blum- 
enthal, wife of the movie magnifico. Last season Miss Fears did 
Child of Manhattan and she has promised several productions to 
follow Nona. 

In the six years since his first memorable Americana reached 
Broadway, J. P. McEvoy has not only dallied extensively in Holly- 
wood but spent some time in Soviet Russia. This may have had 
some influence on his new Americana, a purposeful but only oc- 
casionally amusing revue built around our present political and 
economic crisis. Unfortunately, except for one number, Mr. 
McEvoy’s musical satire not only lacks humor but the snap and 
fine theatrical finish of such a political burlesque as Of Thee I 
Sing. The song in question, “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” 
is sung by Rex Weber and a shabby “breadline” which shuffles in 
and sprawls in ragged disorder. The words by Y. E. Harburg and 
music by Jay Gorney succeed in crowding into a few sharp minutes 
something of the tragedy and confusion of the world today. 
“Brother, Can You Spare A Dime?” is chilling and shocking in its 
simplicity. It has an unanswerable finality which deflates the 
rolling bombast of our political nightmare with far greater effect 
than all the rest of Mr. McEvoy’s satirical skits put together. Mr. 
Weber achieves a fine combination of bitterness, humbleness and 
defiance in his singing, while the grouping and lighting of the 
shabby men make an effective background. 


With the revival of his Counsellor-at-law still running profitably 
almost across the street and The Left Bank only a few months 
behind him, the indefatigable Elmer Rice has produced still 
another script of his own writing, Black Sheep, about the least 
interesting and least expert of Mr. Rice’s many plays to reach 
performance. Possibly there was the germ of an idea in Black 
Sheep, but, as presented, the characters and writing are dull. 
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“Buddy” Porter, the black sheep of a droning, middle-class 
family who turns up after an absence of seven years as a literary 
genius, is simply egotistical and ill-mannered. He lacks any of 
the charm or extravagances which might make him attractive as 
a stage figure. Even the fact that he returns to his prosey family 
with his mistress, a married woman, does not produce much effect 
for she is a curt and business-like literary lady who has dedicated 
her life to seeing that “Buddy” does his best work and gets his 
copy in on time. Nor do his proposed elopement with his 
brother’s fiancée, his passes at the parlor maid, or the fact that he 
is always late to his meals seem very exciting. Black Sheep dis- 
plays Mr. Rice’s reportorial faculty—but in this case it never comes 
to anything but commercial photography. And as none of the 
people in Black Sheep are interesting in themselves, photography 
is not enough. 

Arthur Hopkins does not appear to have been much more for- 
tunate with his first production of the season than some of his 
fellow-producers. Rendezvous, written and played (rather exten- 
sively) by Barton MacLane, is a highly naive fairy story about a 
fine, clean, one hundred percent American bootlegger who reforms 
his local political situation by the simple expedient of killing off 
a handful of dishonest judges and politicians in as murderous a 
first two acts as Broadway has listened to since the gangster and 
night club cycle. When the police finally arrive at reforming 
Oakley’s liquor warehouse to check over the casualties, the stage 
is almost covered with dead gangsters and politicians, and the 
community, supposedly, is a cleaner and a better place. An entirely 
superfluous third act affords Mr. MacLane an opportunity to talk 
for some time on tragedy, sentiment and nobility, all to little effect. 
Devoid of any subtlety or artistic pretensions, Rendezvous will 
entertain those who enjoy gunfire—and when it dies it will go to 
Hollywood. 

Other productions which appeared briefly early in October were 
The Other One, an inept little piece about a sculptor who marries 
the twin of his dead wife because of their exact resemblance, and 
Ol’ Man Satan, a Harlem-made imitation of The Green Pas- 
tures. Lou Tellegen appeared in a revival of The Great Lover 
which did such damage to matinée audiences in 1915, and George 
Fawcett came out of the movies to do The Peacock, a farce con- 
cerning a retired diplomat and three ladies of his youth. 
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THE PARISIAN SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE theatre world of Paris, though outwardly less stricken 
by circumstances than Broadway or Hollywood Boule- 
vard, is suffering an inward convulsion. As we should ex- 

pect in this city, the trouble is called a crise de thédtre rather than 
a world depression. 

New pieces of merit are few; managements with distinctive the- 
atrical policies are fewer; and the serious film, especially the inter- 
national sound-film like Madchen in Uniform adapted with na- 
tional dialogue, makes every day greater inroads upon the serious 
theatrical audience. These are factors quite apart from the cir- 
cumstance that foreign tourists in Paris are reduced to a fraction 
of their former number, or that theatre prices and costs bear no 
relation to falling costs of living. The crisis of the theatre is 
rightly felt to be as much artistic as economic, and the advantage of 
the French mind is that it can make a practical issue of both. It 
lately happened that a theatre manager, instead of embarking upon 
the responsibilities of the new season, threw himself from a sixth- 
floor window; and this practical step drew the general Parisian 
comment that if all theatre managers would do likewise, there 
might be some hope for the stage. Had he been an actor or a 
critic just the same would have been said of him; the point lay in 
the relation of logic to fact. 

Hence it is that you do not find in Paris the same separation as 
in London or New York between questions of theatre art and 
theatre politics. In those cities the interest in theatre politics is 
widespread. The growth of the film audience is explained by the 
greater comfort and cheapness of movie theatres, the difficulties of 
the legitimate stage are explained in terms of rents and salaries, 
and so forth. People like to think that the key to theatrical success 
lies in economic and efficient organization. But let a writer sug- 
gest that the theatre stands at the end of an artistic period and the 
beginning of a totally new one, or let him express an opinion that 
there are not three plays being presented on the current stage that 
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cannot be as well or better presented on the current screen; and 
everybody will look askance at him. In Paris such notions are at 
least considered seriously. Many years ago it was realized that the 
historic boulevardian houses like the Porte-Saint-Martin and the 
Variétés and the Chatelet, and even the State-subventioned theatres 
like the Comédie-Frangaise and the Odéon, were ill-adapted to 
meet the challenge of new times. At the best they could function 
usefully by maintaining a high classical tradition (which the sub- 
ventioned theatres have done), and at the dullest they could survive 
as habits acquired by the well-to-do and middle-aged or as respect- 
able dramatic oases in the midst of glitter and pornography. 

The men who understood this condition of change (the true crise 
de théatre which has endured in Paris for nearly a generation) took 
steps to establish the small professional theatres in back streets or 
outlying districts, the first of them being the Vieux Colombier 
under Copeau’s direction. And in the last few years the discrimi- 
nating playgoer in Paris has largely ignored the lure of those 
bright posters on the kiosks proclaiming the success of this or that 
piece, and has betaken himself to out-of-the-way little theatres or 
scénes a cété like the Studio des Champs-Elysées, Avenue, Théatre 
des Arts, Atelier and one or two more. They have come to be 
recognized as the French variant of the chamber theatres of Russia 
and Germany, and for years nearly all the dramatic writing of 
distinction has originated on their stages. This in itself gains for 
them the interest of a wider public, for Paris does not forget that 
the pioneer authors of Antoine’s Théatre Libre in the old Ibsenite 
days became the established dramatists of the next generation. 

What is just as important to-day is that all the French stage 
directors of any reputation have made it in these small professional 
houses and show no desire to quit them, in spite of their very 
limited resources. Attempts to bring these directors out into the 
larger theatre, like last year’s experiment with Gaston Baty at the 
Théatre Pigalle, have failed from an incompatibility on both sides. 
France has no Reinhardt capable of producing plays in theatres of 
the four thousand and the four hundred side by side. The direc- 
tors of the Cartel have understood their own limitations and their 
own needs. The school of writing they have encouraged has been 
sensitive, intimate, psychological. Their acting material has con- 
sisted chiefly of young talents in sympathy with the same dramatic 
movement. Their scenic equipment has been mainly a matter of 
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atmosphere and lighting. Their financial backing need not be dis- 
cussed, but their receipts are open to public inspection like those of 
all the Paris theatres, and it is no secret that they are trifling. The 
average American little theatre, though free from the necessity to 
pay its company, could hardly make ends meet on the weekly 
takings of a professional playhouse of the Paris Cartel performing 
an original piece of international interest. Nor can the author of 
such a piece pay more than his current bills from the royalties of 
a six months’ run; and the means of livelihood of the French acting 
profession are a mystery. When the foreign visitor has handed one 
of those gentlemen seated at the high desk in the vestibule the 
equivalent of a dollar or two in exchange for his ticket, he supposes 
the total takings of the house to be considerable; but he may be 
unaware that half the cultivated inhabitants of Paris are on the 
free list of the theatres or enjoy reduced rates, leaving him and the 
few of his kind as the only solid benefactors of dramatic art. 

It can be understood that the theatre crisis now affects the 
advance-guard stage even more than that of the Grands Boule- 
vards. Its supporters, including a consistent group of English and 
Americans, are inevitably fewer. And whilst all these small 
theatres have had successes (some of them have had longer runs in 
the last few years than any of the larger houses) they have never been 
able to pay for failures out of liquid reserves as every established 
theatre should. Also they have artistic difficulties in common with 
young and adventurous theatres of all countries at this time. In 
dramatic writing and presentation alike they have outgrown their 
stage. However intimate their plays, dramatists like Lenormand 
and Gantillon tend more and more to a rapid succession of scenes 
and a technique utterly different from that of the proscenium play- 
wright (as we can now call the serious playwright of the last gen- 
eration). And directors handling such work must feel themselves 
architecturally cramped in little peep-show playhouses that are 
sometimes three times as long as they are broad and can never give 
any but a flatly pictorial scenic illusion. It is not that the directors 
want to make an elaborate spectacle of an author’s simple work, 
but only that they cannot present it without perversion on the 
present type of stage in its present relation to the auditorium. We 
are all becoming aware that the next theatrical forward step must 
be architectural; the French theatre has not yet begun to make it, 
and we can note in passing that the fantastically equipped Pigalle 
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now describes itself as Je plus beau cinéma du monde. Meanwhile 
the advance-guard stage, lacking elbow-room to develop its own 
theatrical possibilities, suffers more than the conventional stage 
from the competition of the modern film. The logical young 
Frenchman does not ask what the theatre might accomplish, but 
what it is actually accomplishing; and to his mind the serious film 
is accomplishing more in its own medium and satisfying his dram- 
atic sense more completely. 

Here are some reasons for the air of hesitancy that hangs about 
the opening of a new theatre season. Paris has too many revivals 
of recent successes, always a bad sign. Mozart, Domino and 
Topaze are brought out again to stop the gap, together with Le 
Scandale of earlier days. One little theatre makes a stage piece of 
Madchen In Uniform, and contrives to share in the sensation of the 
day by proclaiming it “for adults only”. The Pitoéffs revive the 
forty-year-old Reigen of Schnitzler under the title La Ronde, with 
Ludmilla Pitoéff playing all the five women’s parts regardless of 
a proverb about a chain and its weakest link. But Georges Pitoéff’s 
direction is so ingenious, particularly in the impressionist use of 
light and color, that he almost makes a new Manet of the old piece. 
Schnitzler’s dialogue bears the mark of a period when the old ro- 
manticism was everywhere yielding to the new naturalism in the 
theatre; but meantime the world has come round to accepting his 
freedom of expression in sexual matters, and it is upon this modern- 
ity of subject-matter that Pitoéff plays his directive accompaniment, 
without striking a single note of sensuality. An accomplishment 
that earns deep respect. Also it is worth noting that theatrical 
adversity brings forth new simplicity in scenic material and design. 
I should be astonished to learn that the effective décor of La Ronde 
cost more than the receipts of a single full house—which is the 
soundest way of reckoning such costs. 

Also new plays by Lenormand and Jean Giraudoux are about to 
appear, and Edouard Bourdet in La Fleur des Pois has launched a 
much-abused successor to La Prisonniére, and the Russian company 
of the Karoussel under one Iskoldoff keeps rolling the brightly- 
colored ball of cabaret in the style of the Chauve-Souris; and 
Pierre Rocher aiming at the kaleidoscopic effect of film with the 
static quality of theatre makes a not undistinguished effort in 
Chambre D’Hotel, where a score of personalities and fates succeed 
each other rapidly within four walls. But I confess that my only 
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enthralling evening of this visit has been spent at the Comédie- 
Francaise, the occasion being the fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
duction in that house of Henry Becque’s Les Corbeaux. And it was 
good to meet at least two American playwrights likewise enthralled, 
having come to do homage to an illustrious memory. 

Henry Becque is widely known as the author of La Parisienne, 
which gives him a good claim to be the parent of present-day 
comedy. Les Corbeaux is a dark and bitter piece, a study of family 
life and mercenary motive that often brings Balzac to mind. It can 
never have been widely popular, and its performance in 1882 must 
have had violent reactions on complacency. But its history since 
that time has been sufficiently curious to interest theatre lovers, 
apart from the fact that a fiftieth anniversary of a modern play 
is a rare event. The Frangaise invariably numbers on its playbills 
the performances of modern works, and it was striking first of all 
to note th.t this was the 68th representation of Les Corbeaux, 
although Le Monde ou L’on S’Ennute, produced only a year ear- 
lier at the Frangaise, reached its 907th in the same week of Septem- 
ber 1932. 

Nobody supposes that a theatre, however rich its repertory of 
classics and moderns, spreads sixty-eight performances of a play 
over fifty years; that would mean altogether too much labor in 
casting and rehearsal. Performances are always given in batches, 
and I am indebted to the invaluable Comoedia for the figures as 
they concern Becque’s play. Its first batch of performances num- 
bered eighteen, spread over a few months; and it then disappeared 
from the repertory for the space of forty-three years, to be revived 
in 1925 and acclaimed afresh as a masterpiece of its kind. Since 1925 
the remaining fifty performances have been given, and it may 
therefore take rank as a regular item in the repertory; indeed at 
the present rate its hundredth performance should be celebrated 
before 1940. Nothing is more certain than that it will have that 
centenary; the piece is in every way a landmark of the French 
drama. 

But how can a work of such quality and of such an author be 
dropped for over forty years, and what motives prompt the neglect 
and the revival, and for how many pieces written in this decade 
can we even guess at such possibilities of eclipse and rediscovery? 
The ironical may observe that Le Monde ou L’on S’Ennuie has gone 
on steadily since its first performance, as is the way of that world. 
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But I imagine that Becque’s great part in the development of the 
modern drama was very generally forgotten during those years 
from 1882 to 1925. In reputation he was eclipsed by other social 
dramatists like Ibsen, other misogynists like Strindberg, and even 
banal commentators like Brieux. Then the theatre began to recover 
from its undue regard for intellectual argument, and perceived 
again that here was an artist and a playwright who employed the 
form of naturalism as surely and beautifully as his greatest con- 
temporaries among painters employed their form of impressionism. 
They are classics to-day and so is Becque. And the crowded house 
that assembles for Les Corbeaux knows how to value the stark 
modernity of its thought in the already picturesque period setting, 
where the three daughters of the household move like sylphs in 
their bustles and every group arrests the eye as masterly. The 
Comédie Francaise can ignore the crise de théatre while such per- 
formances are possible. 


KATHARSIS 


By DOROTHY RAMSEY 


Do not come close to me tonight, 

For I have met tall Tragedy. 

Coming, she laid her hand upon my eyes— 
I can see only terror; 

Parting, she laid her hand upon my lips— 
I can speak only pity. 


There is a broken, outland song 
Crying upon the wind... 
I do not think the muted strings 
Will hold their pitch again. 


Do not come near me 
With your little hurts. 
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Hans Chlumberg’s bitter drama about the war dead 
reincarnated, already produced in Germany, France, 
and the United States (by the Theatre Guild), was 
recently presented at the Embassy Theatre in Lon- 
don, directed by the young Dutch-English regisseur, 
André van Gyseghem. (Photograph by Debenham) 
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MIRACLE AT VERDUN 








Frieda Inescort, Walter Abel, and Selena Royle in 
Rachel Crothers’ comedy peopled with charming 


ladies and stupid gentlemen. (Photograph by White) 
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RACHEL CROTHERS 


Pacemaker For American Social Comedy 


N | specs in some future day, some scholar begins his re- 
search on the social history of our times, he may well 
turn to the dramas of Rachel Crothers to build at least 
one angle of his many-sided structure. For the last quarter of a 
century, Miss Crothers has been writing successful plays, popular 
hits, and her work covers the progress of that period, in a social 
sense at least, more thoroughly and more representatively than that 
of any other dramatist. The rather thin line of development of 
American social comedy carried through the go’s and a little 
further by Clyde Fitch has received steady emphasis and extension 
since then. And the plays from the pen of Miss Crothers, set be- 
side those of her changing contemporaries, make a vigorous record 
of the passing days and the ideas that passed with them. Miss 
Crothers began writing about her countrymen in the early nineteen 
hundreds, when she had few rivals. Broadway had been looking to 
Europe for its comedy of manners, for the progressive point of 
view on social conduct it chose to call “sophisticated”. Miss 
Crothers has been no little influence in effecting the change which 
now causes American audiences to be as favorably inclined toward 
a social comedy or social drama by a native writer as toward an 
adaptation from the Hungarian or French. 

The hypothetical historian mentioned above could find particu- 
lar material in Miss Crothers’ work for a chapter which he might 
well call “A History of Women, Early Twentieth Century”. For, 
while adverse criticism has at times been levelled at her character- 
izations of men, few have found anything but truth in her repre- 
sentations of her own sex. It is a far cry from the things that 
women were thinking in 1909 to the things that they think today. 
The emancipated women of When Ladies Meet would be consider- 
ably amused, could they see a revival of 4 Man’s World, produced 
twenty-three years ago. Which is another way of saying that Miss 
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Crothers has had the happy faculty of growing up with the times. 

Much that was the subject of serious controversy and was treated 
as such in Miss Crothers’ early plays is taken for granted in those 
of later vintage. The double standard of sexual morality, theme of 
A Man’s World, and cause of many a dramatic discussion in the 
second decade of the century, becomes a minor issue in the third 
decade. The “Younger Generation” whose lack of discipline trou- 
bled post-war days and furnished subject-matter for Nice People 
dwindles in perspective as newer problems are attacked. So do 
trial marriage and psycho-analysis, current popular subjects when 
Mary the Third and Expressing Willie were produced. 

Few writers of American social comedy are as skilful the- 
atrically as Miss Crothers. While what she has had to say in her 
plays has frequently been illogical, she has been so successful at say- 
ing it dramatically that she is easily forgiven. Her themes have 
been pertinent to their time and her comment has been amusing. 
That is, no doubt, why, in the appended record, there is a Rachel 
Crothers play of some importance in almost every one of the last 


twenty-five years of theatre history. 
1904: The Point of View, Rachel Crothers; Gracious Annabelle, Clare Kummer; Come Out 





The Prince Chap, E. H. Peple; The College 
Widow, George Ade. 


1906: The Three of Us, Rachel Crothers; The 
Man of the Hour, George Broadhurst; The 
New York Idea, Langdon Mitchell; The Great 
Divide, William Vaughn Moody. 


1907: The Coming of Mrs. Patrick, Rachel 
Crothers; The Truth, Clyde Fitch; The Witch- 
ing Hour, Augustus Thomas; Father and the 
Boys, George Ade. 


1908: Myself, Bettina, Rachel Crothers; The 
Servant in the House, Charles Rann Kennedy; 
The Easiest Way, Eugene Walter. 


1909: Kiddie and A Man’s World, Rachel 
Crothers; 4 Woman’s Way, Thompson Buch- 
anan; The Faith Healer, William Vaughn 
Moody; The Nigger, Edward Sheldon. 


1911: He and She, Rachel Crothers; Bought 
and Paid For, George Broadhurst; Kindling, 
Charles Kenyon; The Boss, Edward Sheldon. 


1912: The Herfords, Rachel Crothers; Mile- 
stones, Edward Knoblock; Broadway Jones, 
George M. Cohan; Peg O’ My Heart, J. Hart- 
ley Manners. 


1913: Ourselves, Rachel Crothers; Sewen 
Keys to Baldpate, George M. Cohan; Romance, 
Edward Sheldon. 


1914: The Heart of, Paddy Whack, Rachel 
Crothers; Milady’s Dress, Edward Knoblock; 
The Yellow Ticket, Michael Morton. 


1916: Old Lady 31, Rachel Crothers; Good 


of the Kitchen, A. E. Thomas. 

1918: Once Upon a Time and A Little 
Journey, Rachel Crothers; Lightnin’, Frank 
Bacon and Winchell Smith, Tea for Three, Roi 
Cooper Megrue. 

1919: 39 East, Rachel Crothers; The Fam- 
ous Mrs. Fair, James Forbes; Déclassé, Zoé 
Akins. 

1921: Nice People, Rachel Crothers; Dulcy, 
George Kaufman and Marc Connelly; The De- 
tour, Owen Davis; The Inheritors, Susan 
Glaspell. 


1923: 
bound, Owen Davis; 


Mary the Third, Rachel Crothers; Ice- 
The Adding Machine, 


Elmer Rice; The Changelings. Lee Wilson 
Dodd. 
1924: Expressing Willie, Rachel Crothers; 


The Beggar on Horseback, George Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly; Desire Under the Elms, 
Eugene O’Neill; White Collars, Edith Ellis. 


1925: A Lady’s Virtue, Rachel Crothers; The 
Butter and Egg Man, George Kaufman; The 
Bride of the Lamb, William Hurlbut. 


1927: Venus, Rachel Crothers; The Royal 
Family, George Kaufman and Edna Ferber; 
Paris Bound, Philip Barry; Strange Interlude, 
Eugene O'Neill. 

1929: Let Us Be Gay, Rachel Crothers; 
Street Scene, Elmer Rice; Holiday, Philip Barry. 


1931: As Husbands Go, Rachel Crothers; 
The Left Bank, Elmer Rice; Brief Moment, 
S. N. Behrman; Mourning Becomes Electra, 
Eugene O’Neill. 
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CABARET ART 
The New Spanish Invasion 


By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


WENTY years ago western dramatic art was enriched by 
an infusion of new elements from Russia. The war, the 
revolution, social and political changes, prepared the pub- 

lic to receive experiences, which by their novelty jolted us into a 
more lively awareness of dramatic possibilities. Recently the West- 
ern tradition has in the same way begun to be affected by new 
things out of Spain. 

Whether it is the effect of Florida and California architecture in 
America, with its demand for Spanish atmosphere and therefore 
Spanish art; or the influence of artists such as La Argentina, 
Raquel Meller, Martinez Sierra, the Quinteros, Escudero, Falla, 
E1 Greco rediscovered; or simply that we were ripe for this new 
experience; certain it is that Spanish dramatic arts have begun 
to capture our imagination. 

There is a negative historic fact about Spain which must be 
borne in mind whenever we try to weigh the differences which 
make all Spanish things so alien to European tradition. Our art, 
being the offspring of our sociai history, is the child of four great 
events, which between them moulded Europe;—the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the rise of the National idea and the Industrial 
Revolution. Any good history of drama will interpret its subject 
matter in terms of those four cataclysms, for they determined the 
type of audience the drama should have and therefore determined 
the evolution of drama itself. 

The first step in the comprehension of Spanish art is to realize 
that Spain escaped, for practical purposes, all four of these events. 
Hence the Spanish audience is fundamentally different from the 
European audience and hence also to-day we, children of the Eu- 
ropean audience and tradition, are perplexed as well as pleased 
at the sight of dramatic arts evolved for people quite different 
from ourselves. 

We can generalize briefly and say that the difference in history 
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has brought it about that the highest musical and dance art in 
Spain approximates to what we may call, without any disparage- 
ment, cabaret art; whereas in Europe cabaret art, the art of the 
people, incidental art, has taken a second place, beneath the sophis- 
ticated bourgeois art, head rather than heart, of a leisured intelli- 
gensia. The stultifying fate of society grand opera is only a tra- 
vesty of what all European art has had to face and of what Spanish 
art has escaped. 

Now the significant difference between cabaret art and sophis- 
ticated bourgeois art is a difference in the relationship between 
performer and audience. All truly Spanish art, music or dance 
alike, aims at one fundamental thing, a community of spirit be- 
tween these two. With us on the other hand the artist’s chief con- 
cern is with his material; he must concentrate on making it perfect, 
while we, insulated from him by the footlights, sit back in judg- 
ment. We contribute nothing to the show but silence and abne- 
gation of personality. When he pipes unto us the last thing that 
we may do is to dance. 

If we identify ourselves emotionally with what is going on it is 
by phantasy merely; we enter the plot only within our minds, we 
interfere with the performers personally as little as if they came 
no nearer to us than a shadow on the screen or a voice over the 
radio. We would as little think of communicating by sound or by 
gesture with the actor as of chasing Tristan off the darkened stage 
in order to make free with Isolde;—which is why, incidentally, 
an opera company can get away so easily with three-hundred- 
pound Isoldes. As an audience we are sterilized. 

This has its advantages. For instance we know how to behave 
perfectly at a symphony concert. Now that is precisely what a 
Spanish audience does not know. I was recently present at a mag- 
nificent symphony concert in the Palace of Charles V at the Al- 
hambra in Granada. The behavior of the audience was an ex- 
ample of what happens when a Spanish audience is asked to do 
what it has traditionally refused to do, namely to sit still and re- 
main passive. By eleven the vast circle was half full, and as each 
group arrived it took the chairs from the long cold rows and 
spread them about with much noise into irregular little intimate 
clusters. ‘This in itself was all to the good, for the informal is 
usually more conducive to the enjoyment of art. Shortly after 
eleven the orchestra began to play and for half an hour a steady 
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stream of people filed in at the two entrances and proceeded with 
much conversation to drag the chairs into fresh family groupings. 
Those who had already composed themselves to listen greeted each 
new noise with an explosive hiss which drowned the offending 
noise and any music which might have filtered through. Mean- 
while the excellent Madrid orchestra continued to unwind a sym- 
phony by a young Madrilenian composer. 

When the few who were in a position to know had told the rest of 
us that the work was at an end, a general scamper began for the 
promenade, where for the next half hour beauty and pandemonium 
held equal sway. It was only too clear that this was the music all 
had come to hear. But after half an hour the conductor unfeel- 
ingly interrupted it by raising his baton. Scheherazade struggled 
with the returning crowds, who, having met with friends in the 
promenade, had to regroup their chairs, amid a renewed babel of 
hisses. Meanwhile the jealousy motive and so forth thundered 
unheard in the distance. We finally reached home at two thirty not 
a little dazed by the scraping of chairs and general conviviality. 

This scene could be duplicated anywhere in Spain. Unless it is 
going to be part of the show, your Spanish audience is not inter- 
ested. Unless the relation between performers and audience is to 
be that between serenader and serenaded the audience will find 
better things to do. And who shall not sympathize with them? 
The only difference between much of a Carnegie Hall or Queens 
Hall audience and the one in the Alhambra is that whereas all three 
dislike and are bored with classical music, only the last is honest 
enough to show it and sensible enough to see that, in spite of sym- 
phonies and concertos, the whole evening shall not be wasted. 

Compare such a scene with another I witnessed at Malaga. This 
was a musical and dramatic entertainment in which typical scenes 
of Andalusian life, song and dance were tied together with an 
interminable recitation in rhymed couplets. Among the performers 
were Angelillo and several other masters of Cante Flamenco, of 
the greatest popularity. The theatre was full. We listened politely 
to the first rhymed harangue; we watched approvingly the first 
scene, which introduced to us an excellent comedian; we laughed a 
little at the second rhymed harangue, and went wild at the second 
scene, a contest between Angelillo and another at Cante Flamenco 
reminiscent of the prize contest in Die Meistersinger. When the 
actor arrived for the third dose of couplets we rose to a man and 
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hissed and screamed him off, we even threw a few programmes 
and hats at him. Then Angelillo came forward to say that as the 
programme was inordinately long the rhymster would confine him- 
self only to necessary comment and so would we please listen or we 
would not understand the plot. We listened politely. But when 
Angelillo excelled himself in the twenty-fourth and last scene, just 
about as the clock struck three a. m. we went wild. By this time 
Angelillo had discovered several dear friends in the audience and 
chatted to them in the intervals between the verses. We had be- 
come a happy family party of about one thousand five hundred 
people. The psychological atmosphere resembled that during an 
outbreak of fire at a movie, except that instead of everyone accen- 
tuating everybody else’s desire to get away, we accentuated each 
other’s determination to stop and to burn more and more. 

Or consider Escudero, whose New York appearances last spring 
were so fantastically successful. Nothing could throw a clearer 
light on this relationship of performer and audience. He was less 
successful with the critics and the more sophisticated camp fol- 
lowers of the dance form than with the general public simply 
because the more you know about dramatic art, the more you are 
apt to be stuck in orthodox western traditions. “This is folk art 
and not fine art”; “he treats the usual conventions of the stage with 
contempt”; “he wanders in and out without the least attention to 
the technique of an entrance or an exit”; “his encores are never the 
same as the original dance, so little respect has he for what is com- 
monly called composition”; “he adjusts his hat or straightens his 
coat as the spirit moves him”; “excellent tap dancing without 
dramatic merit”—you heard all this in the lobbies of the Chanin 
theatre during the intervals. Evidently Escudero was not playing 
in accordance with the rules. 

Escudero is not folk art; he is what folk art becomes when it is 
highly sophisticated and yet still communal, and that is, as we have 
said, cabaret art. 

His work bristles with the conventions of the stage, but it is the 
cabaret stage; his exits and his entrances are those of a man who 
will in a moment be sitting drinking with his friends among the 
audience and watching the rest of the show. 

His encores differ from the original performance, because his 
mood has changed, or, rather, because an exact repetition would 
not duplicate the effect on the audience. If a man says to a lady: 
“to see you is like drinking a cup of fresh water,” he will, likely 
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enough, produce a pleasing effect; if, fortified by his success, he 
repeats precisely the same words a moment later, he is an ass. So 
with Escudero and his cabaret audience. 

With cabaret art the audience must be an active partner. As 
with Walt Whitman and certain more modern poets, the written 
words are not the complete poem; the reader has to contribute 
certain elements by active creation; so with Spanish dance and 
music there is a need for give and take between performer and 
audience. And so an attitude which doubtless is proper for an 
audition of Beethoven, Bach and Brahms—including that dim re- 
ligious vacuity of expression considered only decent by so many 
classical concert goers—is out of place when a real bolero is being 
performed. Just as Mr. Kreisler would be put off, if he were 
interrupted, so a Spanish guitarist would be put off if he were not 
interrupted; which explains, by the way, why a Kreisler interpre- 
tation of a dance tune by Granados or Falla is as unSpanish as 
Carmen. Were it to be heard according to the Spanish idiom 
parts of Lohengrin would lead to an orgy on the very floor of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, while even the notorious pseudo-bolero 
of Ravel is not fully orchestrated since there is lacking a part for 
the cocktail shaker, or American castanet. 

Such art has always an element of improvisation in spite of the 
highly conventional technique. Dependent on its context it will 
vary as the context varies. The dancer contributes perfection of 
technique and then hands himself over to the crowd to play. His 
entrances and exits are not designed to indicate that something 
different from life in general, namely a specific art offering, is about 
to begin or end; for, on the contrary, he will strain to preserve con- 
tinuity and contiguity by minimizing the breaks between dance and 
interval. He does not wish to say, “I am now a person”, and then, 
“T am now an artist”, and it is only a matter of convenience that he 
dances on the stage instead of on a table or in a corner of the room. 

In Spain at a cabaret you can watch the show for some time 
and then buy the performers. They bring chairs and sit opposite 
you at your table and all begin to stare at one another like cats on 
a wall. You have your performance to yourself and you may even 
take a turn at impromptu dancing too. This sort of thing has not 
been possible in Europe itself since the days of The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. 

Such differences require a different standard of values from the 
critic. We can see this best if we consider a Spanish singer like 
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Conchita Supervia. What worried the best of dance critics, Mr. 
John Martin, about Escudero, probably worried the excellent Mr. 
Olin Downes about this lady. The height of European singing is 
to produce the best human organ with the right stops, sounding 
board and so forth. The singer is not a human being but merely 
lungs and throat, mouth and nose, and if possible some brains. The 
Spanish singer at her best is really the diseuse, and even in the pure 
environment of the concert room she is theatrical and willing to 
enforce the effect of her voice in any other possible way. Faced 
with Mme. Supervia Mr. Downes probably looked for a human 
wind instrument; her dresses and glances meant as little to him as 
the colour on the pipes of a grand organ. Yet a critic competent 
to evaluate her merit, that is, her success in doing what she set out 
to do, must know all about dresses and glances. 

The concert at Granada, the musical play at Malaga and Escu- 
dero in New York suggest certain generalizations about the Spanish 
Contribution. It is possible that beyond the attractiveness of mere 
novelty the current excitement among us for Spanish forms is due 
to a craving for more of this cabaret spirit in art. After all Euro- 
pean dramatic art began as an outcrop of church ritual, that is of 
something emotionally felt and shared by actor and audience alike 
rather than critically considered in motionless detachment. It is 
worth while for our leading modern dancers for instance to consider 
whether they may not depend for ultimate success upon a dilution 
of rarified fine art with something of the spirit of the cabaret. Or 
in other words, is not the true relationship between Miss Martha 
Graham, Miss Doris Humphrey, Miss Agnes de Mille, Mr. 
Charles Weidman and the rest and their audiences to be found in 
the direction not so much of a sterile opera audience as—let us say 
—of a congregation in a coloured Baptist church listening to 
spirituals? 

The Spanish contribution may well be a new attitude with regard 
to the relationship between audience and performers, or rather a 
return to an old attitude which has been expelled from western 
tradition by accidents of social and political history which are 
rapidly passing away. We are faced nowadays by great social 
groups tired of only sharing in dramatic emotions by way of phan- 
tasy and eager to come alive themselves. There stands in their 
way the whole tradition of western art, a barrier which may be 
circumvented if we take a lesson from Spain. 
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DESIGNS FOR AMERICANA BY ALBERT JOHNSON 


Youngest of Broadway’s prominent stage designers, Albert 
Johnson has been able to fuse the gaiety and color and 
vividness of youth in his work so effectively that his ideas 


are increasingly in demand. He is most recently repre- 
sented by the settings for J. P. McEvoy’s revue, 4 mericana. 
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A model allowing simultaneous action on three 
stages designed for a proposed production of Ferdi- 
nand Crommelynk’s The Magnificent Cuckold. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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CHARLES CICERI 
And the Background of American Scene Design 


By EDWIN DUERR 


scenic artist at the Park Theatre in New York City, prom- 

ised a series of remarkable tableaux representing the his- 
tory of the American people “from the Indians in canoes to the 
Navy in frigates.” Unfortunately he later declined his night. 

But he was not afraid of failure in this maritime project. Ciceri 
could provide the scenic trappings for any manuscript that manager 
Charles Dunlap assigned to him. A month before, on March 12, 
he had achieved a gorgeous success with the decorations for the 
Kotzebue adaptation, The Virgin of the Sun: wild forests, desolate 
caves, and a rocky towering hill; the morning sun rising above the 
Temple cupola; The House of the Stars and the Palace of Ataliba; 
and the famous Temple of the Sun, “displaying all the Magni- 
ficence of Peruvian superstition.” 

In all probability Ciceri surrendered his benefit night because 
he was too busy, and wearied enough to forswear scene-painting 
forever. During that 1799-1800 season he had already bedazzled 
some fourteen Kotzebue offerings alone! And he had sufficient 
reason for being fully occupied and tired: He was the first full- 
fledged scenic artist in America. 

Ciceri was not, however, the first person in the new nation to 
devote his talents to stage decoration; several men preceded him. 
One, Jacob Snyder, was found in Providence in 1762, and served 
for years as the regular scene-painter with the American Company 
in its wanderings under David Douglass, and may have worked 
for Lewis Hallam the younger as late as 1784. Two other scene- 
painters arose to prominence during the 1777-83 military players 
period, when drummers were transformed into queens and beauties. 
They were Major John André, who “produced effects that might 
have stood beside the scenic labor of Hogarth, de Loutherbourg, or 
Stanfield himself ;” and Captain Oliver Delancey, who “would not 
disgrace a theatre, tho’ under the management of a Garrick.” 
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André, trained in his youth as a painter, was also a sort of 
director, having staged, on May 18, 1778, a large-sized land and 
water pageant called the Mischianza. One of his landscapes, found 
later in the Southwark Theatre in Philadelphia, 


presented a distant champagne country and a winding rivulet extending 
from the front of the picture to the extreme distance. In the foreground 
was a gentle cascade—the water exquisitely executed—overshadowed by a 
group of majestic trees. The perspective was excellently preserved; the 
foliage, verdure and general coloring artistically toned and glazed. 


Other pioneer stage decorators included Thomas Burrow, ori- 
ginally a coach painter, who assisted at the New York theatres in 
the 1770’s; Charles Busselot, a dashing young Frenchman who 
created some of the younger Hallam’s stage illusions at the South- 
wark in the 1780's; and Bromley from Drury Lane, Richard 
Cullager, and Richard Jones—all employed in Boston. 

Ciceri’s New York contemporaries were Robins, brought over 
from England by John Henry in 1792; John J. Holland, whose 
“taste, skill and industry soon made him second to none in the 
Union;” and Milbourne, one of “the first eminent scene-painters 
who had crossed the Atlantic.” These three painters worked with 
Ciceri. Other scenic artists of the city were Stewart, Petrovani, 
Falconi, and Joseph Jefferson, the grandfather of “Rip”. 

Ciceri’s real competition at the turn of the century was found 
in the person of Monsieur Audin, or Odin, of Charleston, “Painter 


and Director of the Scenaries of the City Theatre, whose talents 


in that line are unsurpassed by any on the Continent.” Working 
there with his son, with Belzons who could paint a sublime display 
of an erupting volcano, with Oliphant and Schultz, he succeeded 
in bringing to his southern stages some of the most varied and 
opulent of eighteenth century American theatrical scenes. Elabor- 
ate French pantomimes were beautifully colored and costumed ; 
processions were splendidly mounted and arranged; melodramas 
maneuvered before wild backgrounds; and many views of Char- 
leston itself, the Exchange, Wharves, Race-Track, etc., were trans- 
planted to the proscenium—all under the supervision of Audin. 
He reproduced a Hogarth drawing of the gate of Calais for 
Colman’s 1793 The Surrender of Calais; he copied designs from 
the Opera House at Paris for the 1795 Jupiter and Europa; he 
painted an interior of the Bastille from a drawing of the original 
for the 1799 The Man in the Iron Mask; and he was probably a 
pioneer, in 1794, in the lowering of lights for the shifting of scen- 
ery to music. An example of the scenic enterprises of the period, 
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for Dryden’s alteration of The Tempest, April 20, 1793, is typical: 


The opening discovers a troubled horizon and tempestuous sea, where the 
usurper’s vessel is tossed a considerable time in sight, and gives signal of 
an approaching storm amid repeated claps of thunder, lightning, hail, rain, 
etc., being dashed on a chain of rocks—(which both sides of the stage 
strikingly represent) and at the same instant a dreadful shower of fire pour- 
ing from the distempered elements; the crew gives signals of distress, the 
waves and winds rise... and the vessel sinks in full view of the audience. .. . 


Monsieur Audin’s greatest pictorial accomplishment was his own 
Apotheosts of Franklin, a pantomime spectacle presented on April 
16, 1795 for one of his benefits. The piece, modelled on the masque 
of Elizabethan and Stuart days, was a forerunner, with its elabor- 
ate scenery and mechanical effects, to later spectacular display. 


The first scene represented the sculptor Houdon at work on the tomb of 
Franklin. The tomb itself . . . was adorned with two beautiful statues, 
one representing the United States holding the American eagle in one 
hand, and in the other a shield and buckler inscribed Unitale populoque 
Americano; the other the Goddess of Prudence holding a tablet inscribed, 
Prudentia deresit eam. The second act was in three scenes. The first scene 
represented a gloomy cavern, through which was seen the river Styx and 
the banks of the Stygian lake. Charon was in his boat, ready to convey 
Franklin to the Elysian Fields. When Elysium was revealed, the Goddess 
of Fame descended and proclaimed the virtues of Franklin, who was then 
conducted by Philosophy to the abodes of Peace, where Diogenes, the 
Cynic, introduced him to all the wise and learned men who inhabit the 
abodes of eternal rest. The last scene represented the Temple of Memory 
adorned with the statues and busts of all the deceased philosophers, poets 
and patriots who had gone before Franklin to the Elysium beyond. As the 
curtain fell, Franklin’s statue was placed on a vacant pedestal. 


Such creations of Audin made him a dangerous rival but not 
quite the equal of Ciceri. In concocting stage wonders the New 
Yorker was the peer of all these first scene-painters, the one man 
whose efforts signalized the advance of American stage decoration 
from the barrenness of the green curtain period to the cluttered 
bedizenment of the early nineteenth century. Until Ciceri’s regime 
stage scenery in this country, with the dubious exception of Charles- 
ton, was meagre, ancient, and wholly wretched. 


Fifty years previously, in 1750, the Walter Murray-Thomas Kean 
company of professional players arrived in New York from Phila- 
delphia, carrying their scenes, curtains, and wings in property 
trunks which had been brought to the West Indies from England. 
On March 5 they presented Richard III at a “New Theatre.” 


A green curtain was suspended from the ceiling. A pair of paper screens 
were erected upon the right and left hand sides for wings. Six wax candles 
were in front of the stage. . . . Suspended from the ceiling was the 
chandelier, made of a barrel hoop, through which were driven half a dozen 
nails into which were stuck so many candles. 
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Lewis Hallam possessed little more scenic equipment when he 
arrived at Yorktown from England in June, 1752, and advertised 
“Scenes, Cloaths, and Decorations . . . all entirely new, extremely 
rich, and finished in the highest Taste, the Scenes being painted 
by the best Hands in London.” 

In 1766 David Douglass mentioned his scenic glories in news- 
paper advertisements, and boasted particularly of a set of scenes 
painted by Nicolas Thomas Dall, principal artist at Covent Garden 
House, the first of their kind expressly executed in London for 
America. On January 17, 1785 Hallam the younger had somehow 
gathered together enough equipment at the Southwark to offer, as 
an after-piece, “the two first Scenes from Loutherberg’s Eudiphust- 
con, a calm Sea, the Moon rising, a Storm, and Shipwreck.” 

Such were the kind of stage scenes, so rare at first, that prompted 
the N. Y. Mercury for December 7, 1767, to declare that “The 
Pomp and Parade of the Theatre, the Decorations of the Scenes, 
the Novelty and Splendour of the Dress, the Sprightly and animat- 
ing Music... . Conspire in one general Assault upon the Passions.” 
But twenty years later, the same year in which Royall Tyler’s 
The Contrast disclosed “an interior that had often been a London 
apartment,” the truth of the situation came out in a letter printed 
in the N. Y. Advertiser for April 4: 


. . . decent and proper scenery, is and ought to be expected... . Surely 
the scenes should have as much the appearance of nature as possible; 
which those we generally behold at the theatre do not. For frequently 
where the author intended a handsome street or a beautiful landscape, we 
only see a dirty piece of canvas; what else can we call a scene in which 
the colors are defaced and obliterated? Nor is it uncommon to see the 
back of the stage represent a street, while the side scenes represent a wood, 
as if two of the most opposite appearances must be put together to cause 
one natural effect... . 


Toward the 1800’s complaints of that tone became too frequent 
for the well-being of the managers’ purses. The theatre was well 
established, yes; but the imported stars had lost their lustre. Some- 
thing had to be done to capture the patrons’ coins. So, in the state- 
ment of William B. Wood: “This season opened with an imper- 
fect company. ... To conceal our deficiency (Thomas) Wignell 
determined on producing the greatest possible novelties.” The 
managers turned to scenery, always a refuge when the plays and 
the actors are mediocre. And there was at that time in New York 
City one scenic artist who could lead the new way, who was cap- 
able of designing settings gaudy and munificent enough to satisfy 
the demand—Charles Ciceri. 

Born in Milan, educated in Paris, where he acquired the rudi- 
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ments of science and a little knowledge of landscape drawing, at the 
age of sixteen Ciceri enlisted in a regiment bound for San 
Domingo. On that island he took a job as scene-painter at a theatre 
and soon purchased his discharge from the army. Alternating then 
between merchandise trading and scene-painting for the next several 
years he gained experience in the theatres of San Domingo, Paris, 
Bordeaux, and the London Opera House. On his way to America 
he was shipwrecked on the Bahamas and, after remaining seven- 
teen days on a desert island, was picked up by a Yankee fisherman. 

In Philadelphia he took up his scene-painting in company with 
Milbourne. His work was so well liked that Hallam and Henry 
engaged him for the Southwark Theatre; but when the yellow fever 
broke out, he fled to New York where he found employment with 
the same managers and with Dunlap. After serving for a few years 
there at his theatrical work (1794-1800), he again turned to trad- 
ing and finally retired in competence to his native country. 

Ciceri’s first great scenic success came with Mrs. Hatton’s opera- 
tic spectacle, Tammany, or, The Indian Chief, produced at the 
John Street Theatre on March 3, 1794. His sensational stage pic- 
tures caused the audience to exclaim, “Oh, what a beautiful sight!” 
These exclamations continued when he decorated Macbeth on Janu- 
ary 14, 1795, and furnished Fontainville Abbey, on February 16, 
with moats, drawbridges, cells, and other Gothic trappings. 

When the Park Theatre was opened in January 1798, both 
Ciceri, the house artist, and Audin provided the scenery for As 
You Like It, and other pieces—scenery that was copiously praised 
by the press. “The stage was everything that could be wished. The 
scenery was executed in a most masterly style. The extensiveness 
of the scale upon which the scenes are executed, the correctness of 
the designs, and the elegance of the painting, presented the most 
beautiful views which the imagination can conceive. The scenery 
was of itself worth a visit to the theatre.” “No language will give 
the reader an adequate idea of the scenery, which is universally 
spoken of as surpassing, for elegance and effect, everything of the 
kind heretofore seen in America.” 

Encouraged by such praise, the managers set Ciceri to work 
painting new backgrounds for everything from Hamlet, Henry 
VIII, King John, and The School for Scandal to Dunlap’s André 
and Sterne’s Maria, and they paid him and his department sixty 
dollars a week, one eighth as much as the combined actor salaries. 

An advertisement for the May 12, 1798 offering of Andrews’ 
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The Mysteries of the Castle indicates the type of scene Ciceri 


brought into fashion. 
Act 1. A View of the City of Messina, the Bay and Mount Aetna—The 
Old Castle. Act II. A Sea Prospect in the Vicinity of Messina, with a 
View of the Lighthouse. Act. III. The Ramparts, with a View of the 
Harbour, Quays, City Gates, etc. A picturesque View of Ruins of Ancient 
Magnificence, some in preservation, some decayed, etc. 
Processions and spectacular effects abounded in the June 1, 1799 
presentation of Harriet Lee’s The Mysterious Marriage. 
Scene 1. The entrance and distant view of the castle of Roselva. In 
act 1. A grand chorus of hunters, returning from the chase. End of 
act 1. A procession of the domestics from the Count, a grand march, 
with an accompaniment of Cymbals, Drums, etc., by Turkish slaves—they 
are met by the retinue of Lord Albert, and the procession enters the castle. 
In act 3. Distant chorus of peasants over the grave of Constantia. Scene, 
the chapel of the castle, a view of the altar, the tomb of Constantia hung 
with garlands of flowers. Chorus of peasants in honor of their victory 
over the Turks. Procession of soldiers over the body of the Count. The 
curtain falls to slow music. 
In the same year Ciceri started in with aquatic scenes for the 
June 5 presentation of The Constellation, or, American Triumph. 


The Constellation in Chase of l’Insurgente, and making Signals; which 
not being properly answered, the Constellation crowds a great press of 
Sail, when |’Insurgente display the French Flag, and fires a gun to wind- 
ward. Shortly after, her main-top-mast goes by the cap, and the action 
commences with a Broadside from the Constellation. In the course of the 
action l’Insurgente is raked fore-and-aft three times; and finally striking, 
she is boarded, and the American flag triumphantly displayed. ... The 
Constellation is not a mere profile, but a perfect model. 


“Never before exhibited scenery” by Ciceri adorned the Dunlap 


version of Kotzebue’s Count Benyowski on April 1, 1799. 


Act Ist, View of the Village of the Exiles, near Bolsheretsk:—Snow 
Scene. Act 2nd, Inside of Kamchadle Hut. Act 3rd, Winter Landscape 
by Moon Light, covered with Snow and Ice, as seen from the Ramparts 
of Bolsheretsk: Half-Moon descending. Act 5th, View of the Harbour of 
Bolsheretsk, Ship ready to sail. 


As extraordinary as some of these scenes appear to have been, 
they were achieved by Ciceri with the minimum of facilities. 
Paints and canvas were his essential tools for the decoration of a 
stage already too ancient. Some vestiges of proscenium doors and 
balconies flanked, and plain oil lamps illuminated, the traditional 
wings and back-drops of the time. Drop-scenes, in use in England 
before 1767, were no doubt prevalent in America; but customarily 
the flats opened and closed as they had done since Davenant’s day. 
The back-screens, or flats, were usually from twenty-four to twenty- 
nine feet wide, and about sixteen feet high. Side-scenes, or wings, 
at the stage ends marked the entrances and exits. These wings, 
direct heritages from Inigo Jones and his Carolan masques worked 
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in bottom and top grooves. In addition to weak footlights, the 
house chandeliers and side- or wing-lights were utilized to illumi- 
nate the low coloring of the wings and back-drops on stages about 
seventy feet deep and about forty feet wide between the boxes. 

Ciceri, and his aides, often made use of the new transparent 
scenery, perfected in England by de Loutherbourg in 1780. From 
him, also, they had learned to build up their stages with scaffolding 
or carpentry for such elaborate spectacles that required practicable 
stairways, doors, windows, mountain passes, bridges, Gothic halls, 
and mountain torrents. The New Yorkers probably experimented 
with dioramic, or moving scenery; and perhaps Dunlap and Ciceri 
knew side walls on their stage. The point finds support in the di- 
rections to Dunlap’s 4 Tale of Mystery and his Peter the Great. 

Ciceri was also adept in the use of stage transformations as a 
description of Colman’s Blue Beard, given at the Park Theatre on 
March 8, 1802 might indicate. 


Act III. The Blue apartment. On one side a Rich Staircase; in the 
centre a large Door, over which is a Picture of Abomelique at the feet of 
a beautiful woman; on each side of the Door, a Picture of a Female. 
On Fatima’s putting the Diamond Key to the Door, the Pictures all 
change to scenes of Horror, the Walls of the Apartment are stained with 
Blood, and the Door sinking discovers the internal of the Sepulchre, with 
its ghastly inhabitants; a moment after, all resumes its former appearance. 


Artificial figures were another help to Ciceri and his painters in 
the realizing of spectacular processional effects. The newspaper 
advertisements for the 1802 stage festival in honor of the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution led the gathered audience to expect “a 
pageant, not of paint and pasteboard, but real men of flesh and 
blood.” But when the scene was drawn, “the procession com- 
menced, of beautifully painted figures, six inches in height.” 

The best description of the practice is found in the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post’s account of Blue Beard: 


First are seen, almost at the summit of the far-off hills, the guards, fol- 
lowed by a train of black slaves leading Camels bearing presents, soldiers 
bringing up the rear; next appears a palanquin carried by blacks and 
followed by soldiers. To these succeed trumpeteers and other musicians, 
with guards, until at length we see Abomelique richly dressed and mounted 
on his Elephant. All this is executed in artificial figures, corresponding in 
size to the trees which crown the summits of the mountains; while the 
music of the march is at first only perceived by the distant tap of the 
drum and occasional clash of cymbals. Before the last soldiers have dis- 
appeared, the first part of the procession enters on the side opposite to that 
where it was first seen, and appears much nearer than before, winding 
down the hill. The march is now distinctly heard, though distant, and the 
figures pass in the same order as before. This is performed by children, 
dressed as grown persons in the Turkish costume—the camels, elephants, 
etc. by machinery. (In this pass, which seemed to be rugged, one of the 
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camels, on Monday evening, unfortunately had his neck broke). The train 
having apparently crossed a second time, and reached the foot of the 
mountain, the march increases fast on the ear, the soldiers parade down the 
stage, and the Basham is brought on by an artificial elephant. . . . 

By June 13, 1803, however, real animals trod the Park Theatre 
stage, this time in The Warder, which included a “Review of the 
Austrian Army, with hussars on real Horses performing their Evo- 
lutions.” There was, also, a mountain “as high as the theatre will 
permit” up which the hero ascended in full gallop, pursued by all 
the cavalry. 

Ciceri, for variety, also anticipated the coming cult of natural- 
ism. For the July 4, 1799 production of The Fourth of July, or, 
Temple of American Independence he had painted a view of the 
lower part of Broadway, Battery, harbor and shipping—all “taken 
on the spot.” And both he and Dunlap had practised that man- 
agerial economy of one-set plays. The latter’s False Shame, or, The 
American Orphan, from Kotzebue again, was presented on Decem- 
ber 11, 1799 and supported the theatre for an entire season with a 
single setting: “Dalner’s Garden. Along one side of the Stage 
extends a Hedge, with an Arbour; and on the other, are two Trees, 
whose Branches unite, and form a Shade over a seat of Turf.” 

By the time the April 25, 1800 benefit was announced, and de- 
clined, Ciceri’s accomplishments were completed. In six years he 
had given scene-painting a new impetus; he had made another 
fortune. So, exact date unknown, he returned forever to Europe. 

When the new Park Street Theatre was opened in 1807, J. J. 
Holland was the designer and new chief scene-painter. A pupil 
of Marinari of London, and the teacher of two later American 
scene-painters, Hugh Reinagle and John Evers, Holland had 
labored with Ciceri and knew how to carry on his efforts. 

From Europe, in 1808, Charles Ciceri might have looked toward 
this country and at the Park presentation of Cinderella, or, The 
Little Glass Slipper, as decorated by Geslain, costumed by Gibbons, 
directed by Twaits, and scene-painted by Holland, Milbourne, 
Hugh Reinagle, and Strickland; and in that one production of 
many which “silenced all dramatists who spoke only to the ear,” 
he might have recognized the fruit of his own labors. 

And yet for all he accomplished with stage scenery in the 
United States, Ciceri earned only one remembrance and one 
epitaph, and that from Dunlap, his old manager: Though “he 
never could draw a face that might not pass as well for an owl as 
aman...” “his architectural scenery was always good.” 
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CLEVELAND PLAY House STAGE SETTINGS BY ARCH LAUTERER 


Two stylized scenes showing imagination and a sense of 
humor, for White Wings and for Anne Peddersdotter. 
(Photographs by Clifford Norton) 














CLEVELAND PLAY House STAGE SETTINGS BY ARCH LAUTERER 


Two amusing and ingenious adaptations of stage styles of 
other periods: a setting for the 18th Century melodrama, 
George Barnwell or The London Merchant, and another 
for that classic of the 1890s, The Streets of New York. 
(Photographs by Gordon Conner) 











CLEVELAND PLAY House Stace SeEtTTincs By ARCH LAUTERER 


In strong contrast with the designer’s recreation of moods 
of the past are sets for Red Rust and He in modern man- 
ner. (Photographs by Trout-]are and Gordon Conner) 






































STAGE FLoor PLANS BY ARCH LAUTERER 


The stage designer must be something of an architect be- 
sides having the imagination of a pictorial artist, as these 
floor plans for Red Rust and He indicate. 





PAUL GREEN 


The Making of an American Dramatist 
By CARL CARMER 


HE career of a creative artist is often fortuitous. Circum- 

stance and event, acting upon the sensitive individual, 

sometimes inconsistently, even grotesquely, bring it about. 
How much of a life’s achievement is a result of conscious planning 
and how much an effect of exterior influence, it would be impos- 
sible to reckon. The story of Paul Green’s preparation and accom- 
plishment as a playwright, however, is so straight in its direction, 
so logical in its progress that seemingly the mind of the man and 
destiny have been agreed on an identical goal. 


A dramatist who wishes to express the ideas he believes in 
through representations of the characteristic life of his countrymen 
could not ask for a more favorable background than a score of 
years of farm living in the coastal plain of the State of North 
Carolina. It gave Paul Green’s observant faculties catholic oppor- 
tunities. It gave his philosophic mind time to consider what his 
senses had discovered. 

It is quite probable that the young man of twenty who entered 
the University of North Carolina in 1916, after two years of 
country school teaching, was wholly unaware of the literary store- 
house within himself. Perhaps in that destiny-interrupted year he 
may have got some vision of what he wanted to accomplish—before 
visions had to be put aside for the business of war. And perhaps 
in the vivid contrasts of men and their locales which the war 
emphasized some realization may have come to the college-boy 
soldier, of the rich human dramatic quality of his own soil and 
people. “Perhaps” I say, because those who find it most difficult to 
judge the effect of the war on an individual are his own contem- 
poraries. Surely, however, on Paul Green’s return to the university 
after service which included four months on the western front, he 
was ripe for the inspiration and preparatory labor before him. He 
was older than most college students. He had had two years of 
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earning his own living before he first entered the university. He 
had been a soldier for two years. If ever a student at college could 
be expected to know what he wanted it was he. 

By a happy and unusual coincidence this student-who-knew-what- 
he-wanted had matriculated at an institution which could satisfy 
his desires. Professor Frederick Koch had already achieved grate- 
ful recognition in America as one of the first and foremost of its 
literary re-discoverers. In North Dakota and in North Carolina 
he had made known with unflagging enthusiasm his belief in folk- 
backgrounds as a basis for a new and distinctive American drama. 
In Green, Koch found material worthy of his steel as an instructor, 
a man mature enough to understand his prophetic theories and 
practically equipped for the job of making plays. “Never was such 
prompt unburdening.” 

Probably it would be best to state here that the program which 
the ambitious young man and his adviser adopted is still far from 
completion. Green graduated from the University of North Caro- 
lina. He continued in the study of philosophy there and at Cornell 
University—excellent training for a dramatist. He returned to 
teach philosophy at the North Carolina institution and is still a 
member of the faculty there. And during all this time he has been 
writing plays, plays that show a measured, orderly and reasoned 
progression as a dramatist. As he approaches nearer his goal, paths 
become more difficult, pitfalls more deceptive. But he has written 
no play that has not shown a strengthening of his powers. An 
attempt at analysis of his work might, therefore, well be termed— 
The Making of an American Dramatist. 

The realization of the value of the material within him acted 
upon Green like the tapping of an oil well. He fairly spouted 
material. For years he had worked with hard-bitten, lank toilers— 
the stern economy of their lives in ironic contrast with the lush 
extravagance of the soil that is always choking their crops with 
malignant encroachments from the swamp. He had sung their 
ballads with them, songs that had been on the lips of their fathers’ 
fathers and had the roots of their melancholy stories far back in 
pre-Elizabethan England. And he had seen them cling with 
masochistic fervor to the letter of a cruel Calvinistic creed that 
forced a further austerity upon their already barren lives. He knew 
as well the tragedy of the aristocratic land-holder, a man of family, 
isolated in the Big House, closing his eyes to the fact that a chang- 
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ing social order and his own inbred weakness had pronounced his 
doom. Lastly and most affectionately he knew the negroes. Chop- 
ping cotton down the long rows with Lazy Lawrence dancing on 
ahead was no imagined experience to Paul Green. He knew why 
black laughter came from cabins at the end of a back-breaking day 
in the fields. He understood the emotional release afforded by an 
assimilated religion which the descendants of African tribesmen 
had bent to their needs much more successfully than had their 
white neighbors. The comedy of shiftlessness and wayward fancy, 
the comedy of a human earthy attitude toward sex, the melodrama 
of a quick temper, were made part of him by a long series of mem- 
ories of the black people he knew. So were the tragedies of the 
negro girl and her white lover, of the restless despair in the veins 
of the mulatto, of the persecution undertaken in the name of white 
supremacy. 

Naturally the problem of an aspirant so laden with material was 
at the beginning, and still is, the fitting of the stuff of his plays into 
effective dramatic form. Professor Koch has been wise enough 
always to avoid the academic, to realize the futility of teaching 
technique by rule and rote. Easy models for first flights would be 
found in short plays about other folk who lived on fertile land 
beside a sea. Probably the teacher intimated this, for Green was 
not long in finding the one-act plays of the Irish renascence nor in 
adapting what he learned therein. Parallels were obvious. He 
drew them. It was not difficult to see in Synge’s Riders to the Sea 
similarity to a tale in Carolina history of a mother who lost her 
sons—not to a great impersonal natural power—but, quite as in- 
evitably, to the sea of human distrust and cruelty, and The Last of 
the Lowries was written. This and his later The No ’Count Boy 
and other one-act plays written under the influence of different 
works showed a weakness of which Green has not, even yet, com- 
pletely rid himself. So sensitive is he to the rhythms and atmos- 
phere of literature which he desires to and should use as aid to 
production, he cannot always get far enough away from it to give 
his own writing the integrity of true artistry. In The Last of the 
Lowries he had the opportunity of using a language and an idiom 
picturesque, poetic, individual, natural to the soil of its setting. 
Yet on reading the play one realizes that the author has often 
turned to his model for phrasing and inflection. The musical dia- 
lect of the Irish peasant as it is written in the plays of Yeats and 
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Synge, that lovely speech whose origin in the recent renascence of 
Irish letters is described by Dorothy Macardle in the September 
issue of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, here and there supplants the 
natural talk of the characters, and Cumba, aged dam of the Lowrie 
brood of outlaws, is given speeches full of the repetitive question- 
ings and verbs of continued action which definitely identify them 
as close imitations of the Irish manner: 


CumsBa: And I'll be at the loom then, a-weavin’ them the good shirts, won’t 
I? And they'll be workin’ in the fields and comin’ home to a good dinner, won’t 
they? And at night Henry Berry’ll be a-playin’ of his banjo like old times, 
won't he? . 

“.. . And when the rain and the wind come raring down and the cypress trees 
is moanin’ in the dark and the owls a-honing through the night, I think on them 
three lyin’ dead thar in the woods and the water washin’ over them, and me with 
nothin’ but their clothes to remember on and show for them I was prided for. . . 


“ .. Yes, it’s better that-a-way I reckon. . . . An’ I won’t be livin’ in hope 
and fear no mo’, will I? And when the owls hoot through the swamp at night, 
and the whippoorwills sing in the thicket at dark, I won’t have cause to think 
that’s one of my own a-givin’ of ’is signals, an’ tryin’ to slip back to ’is ol’ home, 
the only place he loves, will I? 

As more short plays began to flow from his pen Green found less 
need for one-act models. His material found expression in its own 
language and the simplest narrative form served his dramatic pur- 
pose. The society which he pictured in brief snatches of drama 
was easily drawn, for it had strongly definitive lines. There were 
plantation owners, poor whites, negroes. The relationships between 
the three types, and their influence on one another, made drama. 
Very sensibly Green first recorded this drama in single independ- 
ent acts as he discovered it. The last few years have shown how he 
has built upon these early foundations. In the volumes of his pub- 
lished one-act plays, The Lord’s Will, Lonesome Road and In the 
Valley the same subjects appear again and again as the playwright 
works over the themes later adopted for his full length dramas. 
The ambitious negro with white blood in him, who would devote 
his life to freeing his people from the sin and slavery of ignorance, 
the Abraham McCranie of his later Pulitzer Prize drama, Jn 
Abraham’s Bosom, is a character built up in two plays of one act 
each—one of the same name as its famous successor and the other 
entitled Your Fiery Furnace. ‘The relationship of the aristocratic 
white man to the beautiful mulatto girl, subject of an important 
situation in The House of Connelly, is treated in White Dresses, 
The End of the Row, The Goodbye, while the attitude of the same 
type of man toward the attractive poor-white girl (see the main 
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plot of The House of Connelly) finds expression in The Picnic. 
The theme of the tyranny of the white farmer’s religion, the cen- 
tral idea of The Field God, is foreshadowed in The Lord’s Will, 
Unto Such Glory, Quare Medicine. 

Once he had indicated his whole canvas Paul Green set ambi- 
tiously to work. His short plays had been preliminary sketches such 
as any artist makes before an undertaking of importance and mag- 
nitude. He had achieved some little recognition through The No 
’Count Boy (published in THEATRE ARTS for November, 1924), a 
production of which had won for the Dallas (Texas) Little Thea- 
tre the Belasco Cup at the National Little Theatre Tournament in 
New York in 1925; and through the praise of Barrett Clark, always 
among the first to recognize and be generous to new talent. But 
The No ’Count Boy, charming and imaginative though it is, was no 
index of Green’s typical matter or treatment. Its situation and 
theme do not spring as specifically from the life in which they are 
laid as do those of his more characteristic plays. And Mr. Clark, 
writing in his preface to the volume, Lonesome Road, “An instruc- 
tor in philosophy at one of our Southern universities . . . has written 
nine or ten folk plays as stirringly beautiful as any that have ever 
been written by an American”, was a prophet crying in a 
wilderness. 

In Abraham’s Bosom, reworked from the two short plays already 
named and with new material added, was produced at the end of 
the year 1926 in the Provincetown Theatre, New York. It was an 
episodic chronicle in seven scenes that summed up without senti- 
mentality the story of the white man’s inconsistency toward the 
black. In the tortured soul of the play’s protagonist, Abraham 
McCranie—in his failure to establish himself as an educator, in his 
inability to humiliate his spirit before his weakling white half- 
brother, in the worthlessness of his son whom he had consecrated 
to the service of his people—lay the subject for a pure and in- 
evitable tragedy. It gave the playwright full opportunity for the 
employment of all his gifts—his accuracy of observation, his poetic 
sensitivity, his philosophic turn of mind. The simplicity of its nar- 
rative form was, moreover, wholly fitting to its content. With real 
discernment the Pulitzer Prize committee saw in this American 
drama values not found in more popular plays of the same season 
and voted it the award within their power, thereby enabling it to 
continue a curtailed run. The preparatory work had been justified. 
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The plan was working out. An American dramatist had been born. 

The winning of the Pulitzer Prize had little effect upon Broad- 
way producers, however. Had it not been for Edwin Wolfe, known 
chiefly as a producer of stock outside of Manhattan, it is doubtful 
if Green’s next play would have received a production in New 
York. As already pointed out the young playwright in several of 
his one-acts had condemned or derided the preoccupation of the 
white farmer with his religion, song-laden and articulate only in a 
formalized jargon. The Field God, his first produced three-act 
play, was again the narrative of an individual out of harmony with 
his fellows—this time a sturdy white tiller of the soil who can find 
little reason in the creed of wrath and hatred and negation which 
his neighbors would force upon him. Visited by misfortune after 
misfortune, not unlike the farmer of Uz, he finally works out a con- 
clusion of his own, finding God not in the definitions of churchmen 
but in the love of man for man: “We are God—Man is God. 
That’s the light, that’s the truth. It will set them free. And love 
shall abide among us to the end.” 

The Field God is a fine play, full of truth. Its characters are 
real and their dialogue, at the same time natural and poetic, con- 
stantly presents drama. Whether its subject was too special in its 
revelations of a creed little known to New Yorkers, or whether the 
metropolitan audiences were not yet capable of appreciating so 
thoughtful and sincere and uncompromising a work—it was not 
financially successful and was withdrawn. 

When the New York Theatre Guild released Green’s The 
House of Connelly, which it had purchased for its own use, to that 
band of ambitious and intelligent young theatre workers known as 
The Group, the champions of both the author and the producers 
rejoiced. The best that youth had to offer in the American theatre 
had joined for this production. Yet, as played, this most ambitious 
of the dramatist’s works was, as a whole, disappointing. The rea- 
sons for its failure (not as a commercial property but as a play) are 
important both to the dramatist and to the company. 

Some time ago a prominent critic pointed out that the social sit- 
uation in the part of the United States known as the South was 
practically identical with that which existed in Russia at the be- 
ginning of the century. Tchekov’s The Cherry Orchard, he said, 
could be played as a true drama of the decadent aristocracy of the 
Carolinas simply by changing a few proper names and having the 
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servants’ parts taken by negroes; in fact, one of Broadway’s leading 
producers had considered doing that very thing. Whether Paul 
Green knew this or not he must have realized when he was work- 
ing on The House of Connelly that he was writing a play which 
would immediately be identified by many as “The American 
Cherry Orchard”. Quite properly he may have profited by the 
suggestions inherent in the Russian prototype. But he was in 
danger of falling into the same error that he made long before in 
The Last of the Lowries, that of being over-influenced by the in- 
spiring dramatic literature of another land and day. Whatever of 
this weakness was betrayed by the play was, unhappily, emphasized 
by the performance. The Group, its directing and its acting in- 
spired by the ideas of Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art Theatre, 
gave a production whose impression was considerably more Rus- 
sian than Carolinian. The play gave way in its author’s strongest 
quality—that of truth to the land of which he writes. It received 
an amazingly expert performance, spontaneous, beautifully timed, 
theatrical—but not true. It would seem that the dramatist, work- 
ing with the industrious and idealistic company in its Connecticut 
summer training quarters as he did, had been too much won over 
by the worshippers of Tchekov and Stanislavsky, won over to a sort 
of theatre that is not indigenously his own. The fallacy of the 
analogy between Russian life and that of the Southern States has 
been proved. Superficially it was true. But the inhabitants of the 
Big House, with their Cavalier blood; the poor whites, with their 
Anglo-Saxon traditions; the sons and daughters of African slaves; 
are not the same kind of people that inhabit the house beside the 
cherry orchard. The Group Theatre made a reputation by the 
performance—but frequently at the expense of a drama which—a 
little more truly written—could have been an American classic. 
Less perfectly drilled actors who, through background or study, 
knew the people whom they were trying to portray, would have 
given the play more chance. There are in the South many poor- 
white girls with all the vitality and vision of Patsy Tate but they 
do not resemble the character as played by Margaret Barker. 
There is hardly an old and aristocratic family of the Confederacy 
that has not had its Uncle Bob, with his elaborate courtesy, his 
show of learning, his grandiloquent language, his discouraged cyn- 
icism. Most of the Uncle Bobs talked, acted, even looked alike. 
Yet Morris Carnovsky did not state the type. 
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How much of the failure of The House of Connelly (as pro- 
duced in New York) was due to the production and how much to 
the play itself, is difficult to say. The reading of it shows puzzling 
changes in the direction of a professional theatricality which belies 
the carefully wrought foundations of the best work of Paul Green. 
Yet in isolated passages he has never written better, as, for instance, 
in the opening scene when the conversation of two old negresses be- 
comes a poem, full of negro rhythms, that sets the atmosphere of 
the drama: 

Bic Sue: Look at dem haypoles—lak de gallows whah dey hung Nigger Purvis on. 

Bic Sis: G’won.—Yah, do—gallows whah de old General hung Nigger Purvis on. 

Bic Suge: Lak bunches of hair hanging on ’em too—Jesus.’ 

Bic Sis: Old General stood up in his long robes and said silence in de co’te— 


Purvis to be hung by de neck till dead—and Lord have mercy on yo’ po’ soul! 
—uhm— 

Bic Sue: Uhm—yah, and de sky look black same lak when dey killed de Son o’ 
God. 

Bic Sis: Po’ Purvis! 

Bic Suge: Po’ General! 

Bic Sis: Own flesh and blood make no difference. De law say hang. 

Bic Sue: De General say hang. 

Bic Sis: Purvis can’t say “Pappy”. 

Bic Sue: General can’t say “son”, no Lawd, no! 


Often throughout the play Green strikes a note of beauty and 
truth, like this passage, with poetic and sure insight. But the reader 
is not so sure in this play as he has been in the others that the 
author would sacrifice technique to truth, that he scorns the artifice 
of the theatre when it obstructs what he has to say. He must not 
destroy the faith he has built up. 

In Potter’s Field (as yet unproduced), which the author de- 
scribes as “A Symphonic Play of the Negro People”,* there can be 
no questioning of truth. Returning to the simple narrative form of 
the one-acts the play is written to be presented without intermis- 
sion. From its quiet beginning on through the melodramatic hap- 
penings of its plot (melodrama is true realism in all negro settle- 
ments like Potter’s Field) to its inspired end, this is a beautiful, 
unified, poetic study. Telling a story full of simple elemental emo- 
tions—of love, cupidity, revenge, it contrives to convey at one and 
the same time an accurate picture of life in a locale and truths that 
transcend race and place. It is in many respects a subtler study of 
negroes than The Green Pastures or Porgy, and a production of it 
would, I believe, give it a place with them when the history of con- 
temporary times in American drama is written. 





*See The House of Connelly and Other Plays published by Samuel French. 
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TREAD THE GREEN GRASS 


Paul Green’s folk-fantasy of Carolina life produced 
at the University of Iowa, directed by E. C. Mabie. 











PROFESSOR FREDERIC KOCH 
AS 
DEATH 
IN THE 
ALCESTIS 
OF 


EuRIPIDES 


The Keenan Professor 
of English at the Uni- 
versity of North 
Carolina, who has 
wielded a _ strong 
influence on the ca- 
reers of Paul Green 
and many another 
young American dra- 
matist, recently played 
the part of [Thanatos 
in the Carolina Play- 
makers’ production of 
Euripides’ tragedy in 
the Stadium at Chapel 
Hill before an audi- 
ence of over 2,500. 
The traditional mask 
and buskins of the 
Greek tragic actor 
were used in the play. 
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PAUL GREEN 


Aside from occasional productions on the stages of amateur thea- 
tres Tread The Green Grass, Green’s latest dramatic work, has 
been given to the general public only through print. The latter is 
described as “A Folk Fantasy in Two Parts, With Interludes, 
Music, Dumb-show, and Cinema (to be produced with masks when 
possible. The orchestral score ... by Lamar Stringfield)”. It is 
important because it is one of the few things of its kind written out 
of authentic native material. It is paralleled only by some of the 
poetic folk plays of Percy MacKaye. 

In it the inborn freedom and pagan spirit of the Southern forests 
and fields, symbolized in the Pan-like figure of Young Davie, 
comes into conflict with the fixed and cruel orthodoxy of the poor 
white’s religion over the possession of a young girl. Tread The 
Green Grass is a projected poem of high imagination. It should 
make an exciting production for any company that interests itself 
in the theatre of the arts—the theatre of music and dancing and 
poetry and picture. The scene at the beginning of Part II, the 
prayer meeting in the church, with its Lord of Misrule passage and 
its dramatic ending, is a challenge to be welcomed by dance groups 
and companies like that of the Neighborhood Playhouse. 


Enriching his contribution to American letters and widening his 
scope as a writer came Paul Green’s first novel, The Laughing 
Pioneer,* recently published. In its tragic story of the association of 
a wild, lyric country boy of the new South with the daughter of an 
aristocratic old family he makes use of characteristic material with 
the same sort of dramatic poignance that is felt in his plays. The 
defeat of these two by the intense bigots who surround them makes 
a moving chronicle. But the book shows that its author’s interest is 
fundamentally and primarily in drama. Given more opportunity 
than a play can give to build up background and atmosphere Green 
does not take full advantage of it. He is too interested in the play 
of character on character, in the things that his people say to one 
another, fully to develop his study of landscape and climate and all 
the inanimate influences that have power over the lives of men. He 
has written a true and affecting novel of the soil but in its field it 
lacks the distinction which his plays have gained in theirs. 


The plays which Paul Green will write in the future may be 
awaited not only with hope but with confidence. A man who has 





* Published by Robert M. McBride and Company, New York. 
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had the patience to prepare his way thoroughly, the common sense 
to plan securely, is not likely to fail to profit by his own errors. 
The American drama is blessed by possessing a poet and phil- 
osopher endowed with natural literary gifts who bases his endeavor 
so firmly on observation and experience. He has learned the dan- 
ger of leaning too heavily upon his influences. He has discovered 
that he must not compromise with those who would reduce play- 
writing to a set formula by which alone, they claim, may one arrive 
at a “well-made” play. He has become so much master of his 
locale that it is become a world through which universal truth may 
be explored. The theatre of which he is exponent is in advance of 
popular taste. But he is young and full of power. The progressive 
awakening during the past few years to the values which he repre- 
sents is an augury of happy times ahead. 


Pye 
Faas ; 




















Bull Fight. A Drawing by Sergei Eisenstein, made 
while on his recent cinema expedition to Mexico. 


Courtesy of the John Becker Galleries. 
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THE COLLECTOR AND 
THE THEATRE 


By IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER 


HEN Oliver Sayler was in Moscow he asked Stani- 

slavsky for photographs of scenes of The Blue Bird. 

; ’ He was told they had been destroyed in the pogrom at 
the beginning of the war in 1914. When he pressed to see the 
original designs he was told that none existed. Stanislavsky had 
conceived them himself and had personally directed the artist in 
the execution of the settings. As I re-read this recently, my mind 
found itself engaged in the fancy that a series of accidents, over- 
whelming in their coincidence, had destroyed the world’s stores of 
theatrical records. Fires had consumed Bodley’s Library at Oxford 
and the Theatre Collection at Harvard; the bomb of an anarchist 
had demolished the Museum of the Comédie-Frangaise; a flood 
had swept away the Albertina Collection in Vienna and the Thea- 
tre Collection of the Victoria’ and Albert Museum; even the small 
collections in remote places had suffered decay or dissolution. To 
realise the enormity of such a loss is not easy and many people 
would probably remain quite placid in the face of it. But I tried 
to imagine the state of a young lover of the theatre in the first 
spell of its enchantment, opening The Essays of Elia. He would 
skip even Mrs. Battle on Whist to come quickly to these words, 
“The casual sight of an old Play Bill, which I picked up the other 
day, ...” and I realised how he would pause there, wondering 
what an old Play Bill was like. In that moment, remembering the 
charm of old Play Bills, the dry crackle of old paper, the names of 
long-forgotten actors leaping up in heavy black type as though re- 
proachful of short memories, I was vividly aware of his loss. The 
theatre, while its life is of the moment, renews its strength from the 
past. Achievement and tradition are bad masters but good parents. 
They exist in books and designs and prints and play bills, evoking 
memories, suggesting periods, recording the experiments of the 
past. I allowed my chapter of accidents to go the way of all idle 
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fancies and I was grateful that I need not pause regretfully half 
way through the first sentence of that essay of Elia. 

A collection of play bills is, in two very strict senses, a human 
document. It unfolds to reveal the mind of him who made it and 
the ways of those whose work it chronicles. Is the collector in- 
terested in the theatre as an artistic institution or in a particular 
theatre of his choice, in the work of the dramatist or in the attrac- 
tion of the actor? The answers to these questions can be sought 
for and found in his play bills. There are the bills of the austere 
collector, forming a history of glorious achievement—Garrick as 
King Lear, Kean as Hamlet, Irving as Shylock, Shaw’s Candida 
at the Court Theatre in 1904, 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream at 
the Savoy under Granville Barker in 1914, The Sea Gull at the 
Moscow Art Theatre in 1898, Yeats’ The Countess Cathleen pro- 
duced at the Ancient Concert Rooms in Dublin in 1899. Even to 
mention them gives a sense of the pageantry of great events. It 1s 
far removed from another collection I know, a humble, uncritical 
collection of all the plays produced at the theatres of one English 
county. The provincial touring system has succumbed before the 
onslaught of the cinema and this collection has an air of pathos, 
like a funeral wreath. In that district there is not one professional 
theatre still open. 

At least one brave collector has attempted the task of gathering 
together all the bills relating to Shakespearean productions. 
Another, with more hopes of achieving finality, has based a collec- 
tion on the plays of Goldsmith. Those to whom the chief appeal 
of the theatre lies in the personalities of the players will be attracted 
by the play bills which follow the careers of famous actors. Mrs. 
Siddons, Peg Woffington, Ellen Terry, David Garrick, Macready, 
Irving—they all have their admirers, and their achievements, great 
and small, can be traced in the chronology of old bills. These 
specialised collections built around a famous dramatist or actor are 
frequently only a portion of a greater collection, embracing books, 
documents, designs, photographs and models. It is in libraries such 
as these that the full, impressive panorama can be surveyed, where 
all the parts link to make the detailed picture, where the bill leads 
back to the original play, the play to the contemporary documents 
relating to its writing and production, thence to the scene and 
costume designs and so back to the bill, the full circle, the play 
seen in three dimensions. 
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If the theatre itself were articulate I am sure it would plead for 
collections such as these. Perhaps it does plead even now, in its 
own way, in the expectant thrill of the first night, in the glamour 
of scenery, in the grace of movement, for a wider realisation of 
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Miss Leféwvre as Richard III, formerly in the collection of Horace Walpole 
the theatre’s diversity. In practice the theatre creates by the blend- 
ing of components on the stage; in theory it would often seem that 
creation is only possible in the dramatist’s study. 


“Between the idea and the reality Falls the Shadow.” 
This Shadow is sometimes to be found in collections which, by 
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insistence upon the supreme importance of the written word, deny 
the theatre a portion of its essential vigour. How often one sees the 
plays of Goldoni in a theatrical library! How seldom one finds 


Mimokon; dvd. Mair 839. 
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Ibsen’s letter to William Archer permitting the first English production of A Doll’s House. 


their inevitable companion, the Memoirs of the author, with his 
notes on the original productions! If every library were housed in 
a theatre such a gap would be impossible. It would be equally im- 
possible if every library contained an alert, experimental theatre. 
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The Folger Shakespeare Library has set a brave example in this. 
Plays, obviously, must be the backbone of every theatrical col- 
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William Archer’s translation of the letter on the opposite page. 
Both of these letters are from the collection of Ashley Dukes. 


lection and it would be foolish to allow academic over-insistence 
upon their importance to create too strong a reaction. It is true 
that some movement away from the collecting of plays is discern- 
ible at the moment. The cause may be assigned partly to reaction 
and partly to the lull following a period of intense activity. In the 
early years of the century half-a-dozen collectors were building 
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great libraries. Henry Huntington, H. C. Folger, R. G. Shaw and 
E. J. Wendell in America, Sir Edmund Gosse and G. A. Thorn- 
Drury in England rivalled one another so keenly for the treasures 
of Elizabethan and Restoration drama that younger collectors of 
limited means became discouraged. Sir Edmund Gosse often spoke 
of the days when he could buy the first editions of Congreve and 
Wycherley, rare and attractive quartos, for a few shillings each. 
Young collectors, who had searched in vain for The Way of the 
W orld, must have felt envious and dismayed. Similarly the task of 
finding a first edition of Titus Andronicus to pair with Mr. Fol- 
ger’s unique copy must have brought despair to any collectors who 
hoped to build a Shakespeare library. 

But it is one of the attractions of collecting that the period which 
one day seemed too near to be worth consideration has by the next 
taken its place in perspective and is seen to be full of exciting pos- 
sibilities. One of these swift recognitions of a despised period has 
recently taken place. People have discovered how much that is 
admirable came out of the eighteenth century—its prose, leisured 
and amusingly pompous, its architecture, classic yet adapting itself 
to a growing taste for luxury and comfort, its philosophy, balanced 
but tinged with intellectual scepticism suiting the temper of our 
own day. The theatre has been almost the last relic of the eigh- 
teenth century to be re-discovered. Indeed, the archaeologists may 
still be said to be at work among the ruins. Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons need no re-introduction, but John Gay 
is a charming newcomer from an old world. The experimentalists 
in Paris have discovered that a good man-of-the-theatre, Sam 
Foote, wrote the first surrealist poem. Thomas Morton may be the 
author of the next fashionable revival and even Richard Cumber- 
land may recapture some of the immense popularity which was his 
in his lifetime. Collectors are gradually becoming aware of the 
possibilities opened up by this new interest in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Several large collections of the plays and theatrical remini- 
scences of the period are being made. It is a rich century, full of 
the records of enormous activity. Garrick was thinking of putting 
Shakespeare’s characters into costumes historically correct; the 
Russian theatre was born; the Commedia dell ’Arte flourished and 
died in Italy; people became aware of the aesthetic values of 
marionettes; the theatre spread into the English provinces, creating 
a new audience; the German State theatres were founded, and in 
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1752 the first American theatre was opened at Williamsburg in 
Virginia. No one has yet provided the monument to this period 
which Mr. Folger erected to the Elizabethan. 

All collecting of the records of the theatre of the past must be 
based upon tradition. To collectors of adventurous taste this may 
seem an unwelcome restriction. The collecting of contemporary 
theatre material has always offered unusual opportunities for the 
exercise of initiative. Next to feminine costume, the theatre being 
the most humble servant of fashion, it lengthens its skirts or short- 
ens its hair from season to season and to record these variations is 
an amusing task for anyone with the instinct of a social historian. 
But the appeal of a higher purpose also enters, for there is the 
exciting hope that the collector may gather about him the records 
of those rare occasions when the theatre is used by a genius for its 
true purpose, the creation of works of art. There may be some 
truth in the assertion that it is the antithesis of this hope which 
sometimes drives men back into the past. There, in the security of 
established reputations, they may collect the memorials of master- 
work, free from that subconscious despair which persuades them 
that there are no geniuses today, or, if there were, that they might 
not recognise them. It is terrifying to contemplate that posterity 
may declare the results of a lifetime of collecting to be valueless. 
On the other hand, the delights of successful experiment are only 
known to those who will venture far upon their own judgments. 

In the contemporary theatre there is one worker whose genius is 
universally acknowledged. When it is remembered that the 
majority of people can never have seen a production directed by 
‘Gordon Craig, the paradox of this praise will be realised. In 
spite of his withdrawal from what is generally known as active 
work in the theatre, he remains an outstanding figure of the world 
movement. To appreciate his vivid significance the student must 
read his books and study his designs. And the work of Gordon 
Craig can only be seen and judged in the libraries of those few 
wise people who have gathered the records of his labours. If, as 
some maintain, it is an essential element of collecting that the books 
should be difficult of access, this condition is amply fulfilled by the 
writings of Craig. It would not be extravagant to assert that 
nowhere in the world is there a complete collection of his work. 
Those who start with On the Art of the Theatre and Towards a 
New Theatre, essential and easily procurable books, will soon find 
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themselves involved in the intricate and fascinating pursuit of the 
first volume of The Page, published at Kingston-on-Thames in 
Surrey in 1898, or building up a complete set of The Marionette 
(happy is he who has all twelve numbers of that gay little periodi- 
cal!), or searching the far corners of the earth for the Russian and 
Japanese editions of On the Art of the Theatre, both books of 
special interest to the student of the theatre as well as to the biblio- 
grapher. And when all these have been found, there will probably 
still be missing the programme of a masque, The Harvest Home, 
produced by Gordon Craig and Martin Shaw in 1898. 


Gordon Craig is the safest guide to the difficult deviations of the 
modern theatre—not safe in the sense that he is stolid and un- 
adventurous, but in the sense that with him we are not likely to 
accept every bold experiment as a work of genius, in the sense that 
he has a measuring-rod and a vivid impatience with work which is 
too small in stature. One avenue of collecting, as yet little explored, 
to which Craig can guide, is the invention and development of 
stage lighting, with particular reference to electricity, the greatest 
contribution of science to the theatre. Such a collection would be 
small and inexpensive but made only with extreme patience and 
assiduity. To give historical background there would be Craig’s 
own essays on candle-light, Schlegel’s criticisms of stage lighting 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and a copy of the first 
edition of The Rejected Addresses for the sake of “The Baby’s 
Debut”, in which “Nancy Lake” forestalls all modern criticism by 
crying, 

“And there’s a row of lamps! my eye! 
How they do blaze! I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground.” 


In places of honour would be Adolphe Appia’s two great works, 
Die Musik und die Inscenierung and L’Art Vivant ou Nature 
Morte. One of the essential books, which might take years to find, 
would be a first edition, 1888, of Strindberg’s Miss Julie, with its 
remarkable preface on lighting, scenery and make-up. Informa- 
tion would have to be searched for far afield, as much in auto- 
biographies, like Angelo’s Reminiscences, with its stories of stage 
work at Drury Lane, as in strictly theatrical books. Of the latter, 
Sabbatini’s Practica di fabricar Scene e Machine ne’ Teatri, 
printed at Ravenna in 1638, is of the first importance. 
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The revival of interest in marionettes has already caught the 
attention of a few collectors. This is a fascinating study, with 
charming books to be found—Magnin’s Histoire des Marionettes, 
Collier’s Punch and Judy, with illustrations by Cruikshank, Main- 
dron’s Marionettes et Guignols, a small shelf of books by Lemercier 
de Neuville. 

Theatre architecture and design has an extensive literature, em- 
bracing the works of Serlio, Inigo Jones, Torelli, the Vigaranis, 
father and son, Pozzo and the Bibienas. Perhaps most fascinating 
of all is the study of a particular theatre of outstanding perform- 
ance. It is easy to visualise the superb opportunities which are 
offered by such theatres as the Comédie-Frangaise, the Moscow 
Art Theatre, the Old Vic, the Memorial Theatres at Stratford 
and the Deutsches Theater at Berlin. It would be amusing to have 
a complete set of the Cambridge Festival Theatre Review, or 
Charles Dullin’s alert magazine, Correspondence, or Gaston Baty’s 
booklets, issued under the general title of Masques and reflecting 
the adventurous spirit of his theatrical work. 

It seems strange that collections such as these are not more gener- 
ally made. The pleasure of collecting, for those who have the love 
of the theatre in their hearts, cannot be over-emphasised. By 
memory and description it sustains the fleeting life of the play 
beyond the fall of the curtain and carries it to wherever there is a 
quiet room, an open book and an enthusiast. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 
A Folk Miracle-Play of Carolina 


By JUNE CLARK 


66 OME folks go to meeting to court, some to see how many 

S shines they can cut, and it ’pears like some go for nothing 

but ter see the play-acting. That’s the way it be at Possum 

Trot” said Aunt Maria as we rode down the hollow in a jolt 
wagon. 

Twelfth Night in Solomon’s Church-house with lanterns for 
lights and mules around the outside. Benches, chopped from oaks 
by hand with broad-axes long ago, filled with awed mountain 
people. Plays are few and far between in Possum Trot so this 
miracle play of the Nativity is a thing to look forward to all year 
through. All the folks of Lonesome Hollow, all the folks Aunt 
Maria knew and more, with their kin—lean, tanned men, worn 
women and rosy children. 

The young’uns had been practising their hymn-hollering at sing- 
ing school for a month before and, filled with importance, sat in 
the amen corner with Ollinger, their teacher. Folks said Nanny 
Gullet’s alto carried all six sopranos and the thundering basses 
along. They didn’t even need a guitar. 

In back of the room by the fireplace stood Father Adam. He 
was barefoot and he and his wife were clothed in white. By them 
stood Master Abel and the other characters of the Bible story. 
From a nearby barn had come a rough manger in which lay the 
newest baby while its proud mother sat beside it with a lantern. 
They were all in white. 

When the last of the folk had crowded into the back bench and 
the children were settled as best they might be, the shouting-choir 
led off with: 

I believe that Father Adam 
Was the first created man 
That Eve was made his wife 
According to the Master’s plan, 


They left their home in Eden 
For the Lord they did offend. 
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Father Adam and his woman filed past the manger and entered 
the gate into Heaven. Next in the pageant of characters came 
Abel, then Shepherd Jacob with his staff, Moses and his Israelites, 
Job and his boils. Then realistically Mr. Ollinger scattered ashes 
from the fireplace on the blackened floor, a red light was thrown 
on the Hebrew children, and they walked through fire while the 
choir chanted: 


I believe that Shepherd Jacob 
Was filled with great surprise, 
When he saw the ladder reaching 
From the earth up to the skies. 
I believe that Pharaoh’s army 
Was destroyed by the sea, 
Then Moses and the Israelites 
From bondage were set free. 

I believe that Job had patience 
And also lots of boils, 

I believe the Devil tempted 
With various sorts of trials. 


When at last all the actors were assembled in Heaven, behind 
the altar, they sang in triumph: 


There is a grand excursion 
That’s running through this land, 
Her name is great Salvation 
*Twas built by God’s right hand. 
Her engineer is Jesus, 

She runs by power divine, 

I’m going faa to Heaven 

On this good old Bible line. 


Rocking, rocking, rocking, in long rows to the floor of a train. 
Outside the train whistled. On the Day of Doom it will be reality. 
Then they shall see the faces of all the saints of old. All aboard 
for the Promised Land. 

At last the crowd began to shuffle around as Brother Sodom, the 
circuit rider, led a long sing-song prayer. Some of the young men 
went outside to have a smoke while their gals covertly watched 
them. 

Heads twisting, necks craning. ‘“Who’s coming? Who got to be 
Jacob this year,—Uncle Lot? No, it’s too tall for him. Maybe it’s 
Elder Coyne from Tick Ridge. No, it’s just Brother Sodom, who 
has preached to us the last Sunday in every month. Don’t he make 
a grand Jacob? I declare it gives a feller quare feelings.” 
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In the final episode the shouting choir broke triumphantly into 
that rare old mountain ballad: 
When Joseph were an old man 


An old man were he, 
He hitched ter the Virgin Mary, the Queen of Galilee. 


The voice of the babe broke the stillness; its mother picked it 
up out of the manger. Then shuffling began in the back of the 
room. Aunt Maria can always be depended on to shout. 

“Folks, let’s have another song before meeting breaks. Hist the 
tune, Brother Sodom.” 


He will bring a host of angels when He comes— 
He will bring a host of angels when He comes. 

He may be late but I know He’s on His way, 
He will bring a host of angels when He comes. 


We are going back with Jesus when He comes, 
We are going back with Jesus when He comes. 

He may be late but I know He is on the way 
We are going back with Jesus when He comes. 


Words that last through six miles of mule back riding. Feet on 
the soft woods turf, tramping, tramping, questions chasing each 
other. 

“Would singing that song about the Gospel train make a feller 
religious?” 

“Tf I could only sing like Mr. Ollinger. He were like Gabriel 
tonight.” 

“You’ve done noble, Brother Ollinger. The young’uns need 
play-acting.” 




















THE GREEN PASTURES AT THE ROYAL DRAMATIC THEATRE IN STOCKHOLM 


Enthusiastic Swedish audiences greeted the Europ- 
ean premiere of the great American miracle-play, 
the first production with an all-white cast. It has 
been so successful that plans have been made for 
presenting the play in Oslo, Copenhagen, Berlin and 
Moscow. (Photograph by Alemberg and Preinitz) 
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MAURICE SCHWARTZ IN YOSHI 


The Jewish actor-director-manager appears in the 
role of an old Chassidic rabbi in his own dramatic 
version of I. J. Singer’s novel, current at the 
Yiddish Art Theatre. (Photograph by Goldberg ) 
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Tue STAGE DESIGNER 
The Stage is Set, by Lee Simonson. 


Harcourt, Brace: New York. $5.00. 


EE SIMONSON’S stage settings have 
| always been distinguished by their 
clarity of design, a certain radiant freedom 
of color, and especially by their sensitive 
interpretive quality. He has assumed, as a 
major element of his task as stage designer, 
that of collaborating with the playwright, 
of making his scene express the playwright’s 
idea, and restate that idea in another med- 
ium. This year, when Mr. Simonson makes 
his first important appearance, not as de- 
signer, but as author, at a time when there 
is so much of hodge-podge in writing about 
the arts, it is particularly interesting to see 
the same artistic qualities reflected in his 
writing that are notable in his design. It 
gives to the reader the sense of an inte- 
grated personality behind the written work, 
a unified philosophy, and purpose, and 
method. 

The Stage is Set is a beautiful book, the 
title page, the type page, the illustrations. 
Every paragraph of the writing is alive, 
clarified, well designed, rich in color and 
content. It has more study of theatre his- 
tory and tradition behind it than almost 
any theatre book of the generation, and 
perhaps as much of prophecy; and it has 
the added virtue of being constantly pro- 
vocative. It gives back more of all the 
great theatres of the past, their literature, 
economics, technical equipment, experiment, 
criticism, than a dozen scholars’ tomes. No- 
body who belongs to the theatre or who 
cares for it can afford to miss reading The 


Stage Is Set whether or not he agrees with 
Mr. Simonson’s theory of the theatre or 
his general philosophy of art. If only more 
actors would read! How much they could 
find in The Stage is Set to give them faith 
in themselves and pride in the varied his- 
tory and the high traditions of their art. 


Although The Stage is Set purports to 
be primarily a book about design and the 
relation of the designer’s work to the other 
arts of the theatre, it is equally illuminating 
in its discussion of the eternal showman- 
ship, the place of speech in the theatre, of 
poetry, of light, direction, and especially 
the relation of the art of any given time to 
the theatre. In subordinating the designer 
to the playwright, Mr. Simonson begins on 
the thesis that “a scene-designer must re- 
concile himself to the fact that the aesthetic 
values of his stage settings are relative and 
no more important than the production of 
which they are a part. He cannot cling to 
the apron strings of any one aesthetic 
dogma nor take refuge in the comforting 
arms of an absolute style. He must submit 
with directors, actors, and playwrights to 
the test of rehearsal and experiment. He 
has, as a rule, been trained to believe that 
by stamping an inanimate material, such as 
paint or clay, with a perfect pattern he can 
transmute it into a work of art. But in 
dealing with the animate material of the 
theatre he must learn that caveat pictor— 
let the painter beware—is the legend 
written ovet any stage door.” He assumes, 
in other words, that the stage designer is 
not an artist free in his own right as is the 
sculptor, the poet, the painter, but like a 
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musician, is limited by the material he is 
given to work with. With such a thesis it 
is natural that he should feel that too much 
emphasis has been placed on the value of 
the scene designer to the modern theatre 
and should turn his wrath and his slide 
rule against the archetype of stage designer, 
Gordon Craig. What he seems to neglect 
in his argument is the fact that Gordon 
Craig and the foremost of other modern 
scene designers, have been, as artist person- 
alities, so much more important to the 
whole of the theatre all over the world, 
than the play material they worked with, 
and the peep show playhouses they worked 
in, have given them a chance to be in their 
designs. In other words, to estimate their 
influence fairly, one must add to their 
literal interpretations as designers, the taste 
and the talent, the cultivation, the original- 
ity, the ideals, the inspiration, the faith in 
the theatre, the love for the theatre which 
they have expressed and stimulated. 

There are only one or two vain theatre 
designers who would disagree with Mr. 
Simonson theoretically about the place of 
the designer in the theatre hierarchy, and 
there are probably only one or two vision- 
ary writers who exaggerate either the im- 
mediate contribution or the fundamental 
importance of their designs to the essential 
art of the theatre. But many theatre artists 
would differ with him when he gives to the 
playwright in all too good measure the 
quality of creative artistry he denies to 
himself and his fellow craftsmen. 

“The dramatist of imagination” he says, 
“does not write for any particular theatre. 
The theatre approximates his world as best 
it can. The playwright everywhere and at 
all times gives his imagination free rein. 
Pictures and spectacles have always been 
an inherent part of his imaginings. Through- 
out the entire history of the theatre, the 
constant job of the stage technician, like 
that of the actor, has been to keep at the 
heels of dramatic poets for whose imagina- 


tion everything is possible, sooner or later 
catch up with them, and make the play- 
wright’s world on the stage as real to an 
audience as it is to the playwright. Stage- 
craft at best is nothing more than the tail 
to the poet’s kite, Designer and mechanic 
hold the string so that the kite can soar.” 
All of this is, of course, quite true. The 
only trouble is that Mr. Simonson begins 
his argument with the words “the drama- 
tist of imagination” and then assumes that 
this represents the great number of drama- 
tists working in our theatre. “It is ludi- 
crous” he says, “to speak of freeing the 
playwright’s imagination, which is inher- 
ently free.” If only it were! If only Mr. 
Simonson were right of the majority of 
our playmakers when he says: “Insofar as 
the playwright is an artist he not only 
portrays deeds but also penetrates to the 
nexus of motive and emotion that breeds 
them and gives them meaning. He ex- 
presses a fresh sense of the springs of 
human character and the values of human 
experience. He learns this outside the 
theatre, not within it. The dull and life- 
less epochs of playwriting are invariably 
those when dramatists see life too neatly in 
terms of the theatre and repeat some one 
method of fitting the pattern of life into the 
frame of a particular stage. The theatre 
comes to life at intervals when a dramatist 
such as Euripides, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Ibsen, Shaw, or O’Neill sees life in the 
theatre in terms of what he believes to be 
the truth of life about him. We have ac- 
cepted, as the best description of the play- 
wright’s vision, the assertion: All the 
world’s a stage. But to the playwright, as 
he writes, any stage is all the world.” 
Modesty is a virtue, but is it fair to be 
more modest about oneself and one’s fellows 
than about the playwrights, the actors, the 
directors, the architects who are at work 
with you? The last paragraphs in Mr. 
Simonson’s book sum up his arguments: 
“In the modern theatre, as in every other, 
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CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA AT LEPeEtTIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE 


Impressive settings designed by Ethel Crumb Brett 
and the direction of Lemist Esler made this produc- 
tion of Shaw’s comedy one of the most successful of 
recent months in this famous New Orleans theatre. 


(Photograph by Val Schaff ) 











C.assic TRAGEDY AND WiL>D West MELODRAMA IN New Mexico 


Mexican dress seemed not at all an inappropriate 
costume for a recent production of Romeo and 
Juliet at New Mexico Normal University. And 
Billy the Kid proved of especial interest in the 
region which the outlaw, on whose career it was 
based, once terrorized. Both plays were under the 
direction of Professor Lester Raines. 


























Henry IV, Part I at DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Professor Ernest Bradlee Watson played the part 
of Falstaff in this college theatre performance of 
Shakespeare’s too infrequently produced chronicle 
play. Warner Bentley directed the production and 
the settings were designed by Henry Williams. 





A COLLEGE PLAYER AS Rospert BURNS 


Jack Miller in the name part of the play, Robert Burns, 
written by Anne Burns and John Ashby Conway and pro- 
duced at the University of Washington under the direction 
of Mr. Conway. (Photograph by Grady) 
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the beginning is in the word. The actor 
cannot be reanimated until he is given the 
task of animating language so enriched in 
texture and so resonant with implications 
that it requires for its expression the entire 
range of modulations of which the human 
body and the human voice are capable. Only 
speech that soars can fill the undecorated 
forms of our most formal stage settings 
with enough significance to make them 
more than barren architecture and, at the 
same time, prévent our ambient patterns of 
colour and light from becoming empty dec- 
oration. Stage scenery may then reflect 
not only the subtleties of electric illumina- 
tion but the light of ideas striking it from 
beyond the theatre’s walls, and the forms 
of our stage settings acquire symbolic force, 
like the art forms of other epochs, by be- 
coming images of good and evil. 

“As designers we cannot perform the 
functions of dramatic poets, but once they 
enter the theatre we are their indispensable 
collaborators. We cannot call them forth. 
It is they who must summon us. Mean- 
while we wait and work.” 


New ANTHOLOGIES 


Modern American and British Plays, 
Edited by ‘S. M. Tucker. Harpers: 
New York. $5.00. Twenty-five Mod- 
ern Plays, Edited by S. M. Tucker. 
Harpers: New York. $3.75. Plays 
for the College Theatre, Collected 
and Edited by Garrett H. Leverton. 
Samuel French: New York. $4.00. 

F there is a single fact that we have 
I come, through generations of evidence, 
to accept as true in relation to the theatre, 
it is that English playwriting is more dis- 
tinguished as literature than American 
playwriting. This sentence which appears 
in the introduction to Modern American 
and British Plays, an anthology by S. M. 
Tucker, comes, therefore, with something 
of a shock: “A comparison between con- 
temporary American and contemporary 


British drama discloses at least two striking 
facts. One of these is the comparative 
youthfulness of American drama (that is, 
American drama of international signifi- 
cance), and the other is its general superi- 
ority.” With an even greater shock comes 
the realization that the reader has known 
this for some time past without actually 
thinking about it. That excepting Shaw, 
Barrie, and Galsworthy, whom Mr. Tucker 
excepts as belonging to an older generation, 
he is right when he goes on to say: “The 
American plays embody a wider variety of 
both substance and form; they are less con- 
ventional; they show greater susceptibility 
to new influences.” 

The influences which have so affected 
modern American playwriting to its great 
advantage are varied in their source and 
their development ; they cover every branch 
of our political, religious, social, educational 
life in its personal, family, national and 
international relationships. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that a selection of 
the plays chosen to indicate the types of 
writing for the theatre which are the re- 
sult of, or at least the product of, the times, 
should represent in their subject matter a 
cross section of modern life. Among the 
American plays, for example, are: The 
Field God; The Silver Cord; To the 
Ladies; Saturday's Children; The Great 
God Brown; The Hero; among the British 
placed opposite to them are: Waste; The 
Vortex; John Ferguson; Granite; The 
Circle. 

Mr. Tucker has chosen his plays for 
study in the classroom, for reading in the 
library. He prefaces each with a biography 
of the playwright. He supplements the 
whole with a chronological check list and 
a bibliography especially valuable because it 
is annotated and divided into sections on 
such special subjects as contemporary 
drama, acting and directing, theory and 
technique, organization of the theatre, etc. 

A companion volume, edited by the same 
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author in the same form, with like bio- 
graphies and appendices, surveys a larger 
field in the same way. It is called Twenty- 
Five Modern Plays, and beside a few that 
are included in the other volume, carries 
companion plays from the authors of other 
nations; for example, Tchekov’s The 
Cherry Orchard, Strindberg’s Comrades, 
Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped, Capek’s 
R. U. R., etc. 

The difference between the dramas 
selected by Mr. Tucker and Garrett H. 
Leverton’s Plays for the College Theatre 
is primarily a difference in use. Mr. Lever- 
ton’s plays, although most of them have 
distinct literary value, are not chosen for 
that quality. They range the whole of the 
world’s playwriting to choose scripts espe- 
cially suited for classroom use in the study 
of stagecraft, acting, and directing. Mr. 
Leverton’s selection begins with the York 
Nativity Play, goes down through Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle and Moliére’s Doctor in 
Spite of Himself to Sardou’s Patrie/, and 
from The Wild Duck, Cyrano, The Man 
Who Married a Dumb Wife to Liliom, 
Green Grow the Lilacs, Hotel Universe. 
These are directors’ plays. They are plays 
of fine tradition, of established convention, 
and also plays of no tradition, material for 
experiment. ‘‘No play” the editor says, “is 
included which does not furnish good ma- 
terial in several of its scenes for the teach- 
ing of the major fundamentals of directing 
and production.” There are twenty-eight 
plays in this anthology. The student of the 
theatre and of the world’s dramatic litera- 
ture can find through such competent an- 
thologists as these, material for the study 
of the theatre of any part of the world. 


A New STRINDBERG 


Lucky Peter’s Travels, and Other 
Plays, by August Strindberg. $2.50. 
Master Olaf, and Other Plays, by Au- 
gust Strindberg. Cape & Smith. $2.50. 


IHE second and third volumes of 
fe eesotternm: of Strindberg’s plays are 
now available in English. These plays are 
published under the auspices of the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation which was 
founded by George Bernard Shaw with the 
money he received from the Nobel Prize. 
The first volume of the series was Easter, 
and Other Plays. Lucky Peter's Travels, 
besides the fairy play which gives the vol- 
ume its title, contains the most widely 
known of his harrowing dramas—T he 
Father and Lady Julie. The preface to the 
latter is full of interest as expressing his 
own opinion and aims in this psychological 
study which he hoped might lead the way 
to a renovation of the theatre. In its aspi- 
rations which at the time seemed so hope- 
less, but which have since been realized, 
the distance actually traversed since 1888 
can be measured. Lady Julie, revolutionary 
in its day, is still arresting, as The Father 
has still a poignancy that remains un- 
dimmed. The volume containing Master 
Olaf is devoted to Strindberg’s historical 
dramas, Gustav Vasa, Eric XIV and the 
Saga of the Folsungs. These four plays 
bring a new Strindberg to the attention of 
English readers. —The wealth and variety 
of his scenes, the crowding characters, the 
complex plotting and the vast historic back- 
ground show something of the measure of 
the man who could attack a huge canvas 
with such courage as that with which he 
shattered the conventional formulas. 
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CorNELIA OTis SKINNER AS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


The talented diseuse appearing in the episodic bio- 
graphical sequence which is the newest addition to 
her repertoire. She is alternating it with The Wives 
of Henry VIII and other monologues of her reper- 
toire in a program presented at the Lyceum 


Theatre. (Photograph by Mortimer Offner) 














| Wigs 
with 

Personality 

a 25c. to $25 


Dust-proof wigs—exclusive with 


ARRANJAY 


Every conceivable character and 
style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Any wig 
returnable within 3 days, if not 
worn. 

Write for FREE Catalog B 


ROSEN & JACOBY, Inc. 
34 W. 20th St., New York City 
CHelsea 38-8340 


* *& NEW 


Build Your Own Scenery! 


For the first time the scenery needs of the 
smaller theatre have been considered as 
a whole and a KIT developed by the 
Peter Clark organization that will prove 


































of great assistance to all engaged in play | 


presentation. 


The PETER CLARK 
SCENERY KIT 


Designed for proscenium opening about 
35’ 0”. Stage depth about 20’ 0” from 
curtain to back wall. This setting can be 
made larger or smaller to conform to 
specific needs. 

KIT includes complete hardware to- 
gether with plans and details designed 
by experts. oe are also complete in- 
structions for building. Plans show three 
entirely different arrangements of scen- 
ery with the same flats. 


Write for plete informati 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 
538 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight or 

color wheel to a complete stage lighting instal- 

lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices 
Prompt service. Catalog on request. 


KLIEGL BROS 


Uneversas Evecrric Stace Lining Co.. inc. 
32! West 5Oth Srreet 
‘NEW YORK.N.Y. 

















What’s New.. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 





Building Number Ten 


In the article on Build- 
ing Number Ten of Rockefeller 
Center in the November issue of 
THEATRE Arts Harold  Burris- 
Meyer said: “Into its construction 
and equipment have gone the efforts 
of some of the foremost designers and 
builders in the country.” Some of 
our readers, who are interested in the 
construction and equipment of the- 
atres, want to know the technicians 
who are associated in this enormous 
work with Reinhard & Hofmeister, 
the architects. According to informa- 
tion given to us, the mechanical in- 
stallation was engineered by Clyde 
R. Place; Post & McCord erected 
the steel; and John Lowry was the 
builder. Peter Clark, Inc. built the 
whole of the stage equipment; Klieg] 
Bros. the lighting equipment; Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the lighting 
control. The Public Address System 
was installed by Edwards Electric 
Co., and seats by the American Seat- 
ing Company. 


Scenery Kit 


There are a hundred 
good reasons why Little 
Scenery Kit, put out by Peter Clark, 
Inc., which contains all of the stage 
hardware, glue and sizing necessary 
to construct a setting for a stage with 
a proscenium opening approximately 
35 feet wide. The kit includes com- 
plete plans showing in detail the con- 


| struction of flats, doors, windows and 


fireplace; and elevations showing 
three different, symmetrical settings 
with the same flats. Three different 
methods of painting the set are also 
indicated, and instructions explaining 
the construction, applying of cloth 
and painting are furnished which are 
so clear and concise that the manu- 
facturers believe anyone who can use 
the simplest carpenter tools can easily 
build the set. With this Kit all that 
one needs to buy are the wood, can- 
vas, paint and labor. 


Costumes 

Budgeting a production 
for its costumes is a serious matter for 
a producer. It is an equally serious 
matter for the costume companies 
that are asked to submit budgets 
without receiving definite details as 
to the number of characters in the 
production; how they are divided as 
to principals and subordinates, male 

(Continued on following page) 
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Have Your 
Costume Rentals 
Been Too HIGH? 


| director of a Little Theatre, 
university, college, school, church, 
club or camp group that gives pro- 
ductions, will want to get a free copy 
of the NEW EAVES PLAN for es- 


timating costume costs. 


This plan takes all the guesswork— 
which invariably results in high 
rates—out of the estimate. It guar- 
antees that you will secure mini- 
mum rates to fit your absolute re- 
quirements only. 


Wether your production is given 
in the East, West. North or South, 
you pay no extra rates for merchan- 
dise in transit. Through the NEW 
EAVES PLAN—for non-profession- 
al groups—no extra rental charge is 
made for dress rehearsals. 


Sad now for a leaflet explaining 
this new plan for minimum pro- 
duction costume rental rates to 


EAVES COSTUME CO., Inc. 


Amateur Production Dept. 
Eaves Building 
151 West 46th Street, 
New York, New York. 


““Costumers to the American Stage Since 1870” 
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Send for special announce- 
ment, or for our complete, 
descriptive catalogue. Both are 
free. 

Play Department 
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Henry Arthur Jones 
and the Modern Drama 


By Richard A. Cordell 


A critical study of the famous 
dramatist. Histheory of drama, 
his propaganda, and his plays 
are discussed with insight and 
with sound judgment. $2.50 


The Independent Theatre 


in Europe 
By Anna Irene Miller 


This novel approach to the 
great dramatic renascence of 
our generation is, says the 
Theatre Guild Magazine, “a 
splendid antidote for those 
who are inclined to let them- 
selves believe that the current 
hits constitute ‘the theatre’.” 
$4.00 

Order from your bookseller or from the publisher 

RAY LONG and RICHARD R. SMITH 

12 East 41st Street New York City 











FLIGHT oF THE SWAN 
A MEMORY OF PAVLOVA 
By Andre Oliveroff 


Glin Downes in the N. Y. Times, Laurence 
tallings in the N. Y. Sun, and the foremest 
<a» throughout the country have been en- 
thusiastically acclaiming this book as “tone of 
the most beautiful biographies published in 
hee, seasons.”” Ruth St. Denis says, **Through 
a: Powers as an artist and through the medium 
very beautiful writing, Andre Oliveroff has 
us a book about Anna Pavlova that will, 
am sure, satisfy those of us who knew her in- 
Benrabte artistry.”’ Philip Hale says in the 
ton Herald, “In order to know Pavlova one 
— read this intensely interesting book; not 
ro! woh agnanen ayer put for its description 
nalysis of Pay y 
thet 4 ayetelient ova’s art, the qualities 


With many full-page illustrations, $4.00 


E.P.DUTTON & osc. Mer 
MMEBRoteemMMEEEE so se 
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and female; what the play requires in 
regard to period, historic accuracy, 
style, etc. To make this easier for 
the costume director as well as for 
themselves, the Eaves Costume Co. 
have made available a questionnaire 
easy to answer, but with all necessary 
details, which they submit, on request, 
to a costume director and on which, 
when returned to them, they may in 
turn securely base their charges. 


Acoustics 


The progress made in 
standardizing acoustics is a hopeful 
New 
buildings can, with the proper scien- 
tific co-operation in advance, now be 
pretty sure of good acoustics, and 
bad acoustics or even bad “holes” in 
auditoriums otherwise good, can be 
corrected. The Johns-Manville Com- 
pany announces a new sound-absorb- 
ing material which continues with the 
name Rockoustile, applied to other 
Johns-Manville materials for the same 
purpose. The improved material 
will, the company claims, give better 
sound absorption, is adaptable for any 
type of decoration and is easier of ap- 
plication. A special finish makes it 
available for use on walls and ceilings 
of theatres and auditoriums. It can 
be painted or is available on special 
order in flat white with a special 
light-reflecting paint and in pastel 
shades of French grey, light buff, 
fawn, blue and peach. 


Program Lights 


Miniature program 
lights, newly announced by Kliegl 
Bros., are an addition to theatre 
equipment that will contribute 
greatly to the convenience of the 
audience. Pressing a button lights a 
tiny light provided at each individual 
seat, making it possible to read a pro- 
gram during a performance when the 
house is dark, and the vendors add the 
gracious note that the lights will also 
be serviceable in the recovery of 
gloves, hats, and other personal prop- 
erty dropped under the seat. The 
lights are self-contained units con- 
sisting of an aluminum face-plate, 
push button, miniature lamp socket 
and battery holder, using only a 2- 
volt bulb, and fitted into the back 
of the chair, flush with the surface. 


Curtains 


A curtain control which 
is medium-priced and yet replaces 
hand operation with electrical, is an- 
nounced by the Tiffin Scenic Studio 
under the title The New “Junior” 

(Continued on following page) 
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NEW PLAYS 
for 
LITTLE THEATRES 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
DISTANT DRUMS 

THE JEWEL ROBBERY 
SING HIGH, SING LOW 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
STREET SCENE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 

THE HOUSE OF CONNELLY 
BERKELEY SQUARE 

THE GHOST TRAIN 

GREEN GROW THE LILACS 
THE VINEGAR TREE 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
JUNE MOON 

REBOUND 

PETER IBBETSON 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 


Send for our free complete 
catalogue of plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 








Books as Gifts 


THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE 
J. Dover Wilson $1.50 
**"Remarkable, brilliant, valu- 
able work.” —Balto Sun 


ELIZABETHAN STAGE CONDI- 
TIONS 

M. C.. Bradbrook $2.00 
“Stimulating and suggestive.” 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 
Aeschylus $3.50 





New verse translation by George 
Thomson, with Greek and Eng- 
lish on facing pages. 


LIFE AND LILLIAN GISH 
Albert B. Paine $3.50 
Delightful study of one of the 
most interesting characters on 
stage or screen. 

ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
Harriet and Vetta Goldstein $4.00 
An expert analyzes the _ 


ples of art as related to decora- 
tion, costuming and design. 


At all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 





MontTsaLy 

















New Oxford Books 


SHAKESPEARE LECTURES 
Of THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
1923-1931 


The best of the new Shakespearean 
criticism, by England’s most cele- 
brated critics. $4.25 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
TEMPEST 
By G. Wilson Knight 


The brilliant critic and author of The 
Wheel of Fire and The Imperial 
Theme completes his Shakespearean 
trilogy. $4.95 


WHAT THE AUTHOR 
MEANT 


By George R. Foss 


A shrewd and useful guide to those 
who put Shakespeare on the stage, 
by an old actor and producer. $2.50 


A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 
By Sir E. K. Chambers 
and Charles Williams 


The plain and vivid story of Shake- 
speare’s life, condensed from the 
famous Life by Sir E. K. Chambers. 

$1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 






































cAnnouncing a series of 


interesting and important 


volumes on the history 
of * the 


Philadelphia Vheatre 


of which the first to be 
published is 


OLD DRURY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
1800-1835 


By Reese D. James 


ow 
The halcyon days of the Chesnut 
Street Theatre when it was America’s 
leading play-house. The book in- 
cludes the Diary of William Wood, 
Co-Manager with William Warren of 
the company. Many famous actors 
and actresses—Edmund Kean, Fanny 
Kemble, Edwin Forrest, etc.—and 
several notable native plays were in- 
troduced to American audiences in 
Old Drury. An invaluable record for 
students of drama. 


Illustrated, $6.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Tiffin Curtain Control. It is recorded 
as having a speed of two feet per 
second, requiring only eight seconds 
to open or close a curtain on a thirty- 
two foot opening, permitting the cur- 
tain, at the same time, to open or 
close from any travel point. 

News of another curtain device 
comes from the Arvee Equipment Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo. It is “fa Back- 
Draw Track” on which each traveler 
has six ball-bearing wheels so that the 
curtain folds at the sides only. 


Settings 

The revival of interest 
in the Victor Herbert operas which 
follows close upon the enthusiasm for 
Gilbert and Sullivan has induced 
Amelia Grain, of Philadelphia, to 
build and paint complete new sets for 
all of the popular operas by both 
composers, constructed in sizes suit- 
able both for large and small stages. 


Shoes 

Three new details in the 
improvement of dance shoes are an 
indication of the increased interest in 
theatre dance. Iwo of these novelties 
are covered by patents held by S. 
Capezio of New York. One is the 
Duro-Toe, which features the elim- 
ination of plaits and has a suede re- 
inforced toe, calculated to add con- 
siderably to the wear of the shoe. 
The second is a ballet shoe which 
adds to the advantages of the Duro- 
Toe another improvement intended 
to increase the pliability. ‘The third, 
The Savo Toe, recently announced 
by M. Savino of New York, is a 
dancing slipper with elkskin toe and 
sole which eliminates the hard seams, 
etc., by being made entirely without 
paste. 


Transcriptions 


Stock companies and, in 
fact, more and more producers of 
stage plays are following the lead of 
radio stations in using effect records 
for the creation of all backstage 
sounds. ‘The Gennett Record Disc 
Co. (Starr Piano Co.) have added 
to their transcriptions a new line of 
effect records (10-inch double-face ) 
all of which are made from life, and 
also a special service of double-sided 
recordings made to suit the needs of 
any special play by means of a port- 
able recording apparatus. 

Write to Theatre Arts Monthly for 
more information on products or services 
listed here and for information on any 
other equipment or supplies which you 
will need in the next few months. Ad- 


dress Dept. J.. Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 
W est 57th Street, New York. 
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GREAT Among Modern Biographies} 


Bernard Shaw 
PLAYBOY AND PROPHET 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
This authorized life is without doubt the most 
completely documented biography of a living 
man ever written. It considers every phase of 
Shaw’s remarkable career—as playwright, 
dramatic, music and art critic, and as novel- 
ist; his political, religious and philosophical 
life, his career as the age’s greatest man of 
letters. Written by his friend and biographer 
of twenty-five years’ standing. J//ustrated 
with more than 100 cartoons, photographs, and 
caricatures. $7.50 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 

35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
FALL PUBLICATIONS 


THE FLIGHT OF THE 
SWAN (Pavlova) 
Andre Oliveroff $4.00 
BEST PLAYS OF 1931-32 
ed. Burns Mantle 3.00 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
Edna Ferber and 
George Kaufman 2.00 
PRINCESS MARRIES THE PAGE 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 2.00 
JOHN DRYDEN (Three Essays) 
7. 


THE 


S. Eliot 
We have an enticing selection of five 
and ten-cent Christmas cards. Come 
and be tempted. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Ine. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 


1.50 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
published monthly at 


1932 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Pitas is 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK{™" 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. RB. Isaacs, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Editor of the THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the At 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 


addresses of the publisher, 
business managers are: 
119 West 57th St., New 
Isaacs, 119 West 57th 
Editor, none; Business 


1. That the names and 
editor, managing editor, and 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 
York City; Editor, Edith J. R 
St., New York City; Managing 
Manager, none 
Inc., 119 West 
119 West 57th - 
119 West 57th 


2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, 
57th St., New York City; Stark Young, 
St., New York City; Kenneth Macgowan, 
St., New York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 
St., New York City; Dorothy Whitney Elmbhirst, 1172 
Park Avenue, New York City; Edgar A. Levy. 505 
Avenue, New York City; Bernard M. Baruch, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 


security 
mortgages, or other 


of total amount of bonds, 
are: None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
security holders as they appear upon the books ) 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder of 
security holder appears upon the books of the Co! 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 18 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs Gone 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
which stockholders and security holders who 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no a to 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


EDITH J. R, ISAACS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of 
September, 1932 
(My commission expires March 30, 1988.) 
DAVID OPPENHEDE 


(Seal) 
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